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THE ERIE ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 

The view herewith presented to our readers repre- 
sents one of the largest grain elevators in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., which city, next to Chicago, contains a 
larger number of this class of buildings than any other 
city. The grain business of Buffalo consists mainly in 
receiving grain from all de- 


lower roof, above which the cupola towers toa further 
height of 46 feet. This building is located about 150 
feet back from the edge of the dock, necessitated by the 
previous location of other buildings owned by the com- 
pany, and the requirements of proper railroad track 
facilities. It is connected by galleries with the receiv- 
ing tower 40 feet square and 148 feet high, in which is 
placed the machinery and appliances for unloading ves- 


veyor, thirty-six inches wide, capable of transferring 
grain from the main building for shipment to vessels or 
canal boats at the rate of 10,000 bushels per hour. 
Adjoining the main building at one end is the engine 
and boiler house, which is a brick structure, containing 
engine, boilers, pumps, etc., constituting the driving 
power for the whole plant. In the main building there 
are eleven elevator legs, seven of which are for the pur- 
pose of receiving grain from 


scriptions of boats, both 


cars and for transfer pur- 


poses, each of which * is 


steam and sailing craft, and 


transferring the grain to 
ears bound for the seaboard. 
It is only in times of scarcity 
of cars that much necessity 
exists for providing storage 
capacity for grain, and there- 
fore, although the number 
of elevators in Buffalo is 
nearly if not quite as large 
as in Chicago, the storage 
capacity of the latter city is 
largely in excess of the 
former. Therefore, in the 
city of Buffalo particular at- 
tention is given in the con- 
struction of elevators, to ma- 
chinery and appliances for 
the convenient and more 
particularly the speedy trans- 
fer of grain from boats to 
cars. 

The grain elevator pre- 
sented in our engraving 
represents the Erie Elevator, 


lately erected by the New 


capable of elevating 7,500 


bushels per hour. The other 


four are built in connection 


uy 


with four cleaners, and are 
used for the elevation 
and re-elevation of grain 
which is to be cleaned, 
which can be done at the 
rate of 7,500 bushels per 
hour. For the storage of 
= grain there are in the main 
building 153 bins, each 60 
feet deep, and averaging 11 
feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 
inches superficially, giving 
a total storage capacity of 
720,000 bushels. About 4,- 

000,000 feet of lumber were 
= used in the superstructure. 
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All the superstructure is 


supported on heavy ma- 


York, Lake Erie & Western 


sonry walls and piers, which 
are in turn supported by oak 
piling driven to bed rock, 
capped and cross capped, 
with oak timber. The tower, 


galleries and main building 


R.R. Co. to replace one upon 


the same site which was de- 

stroyed by fire in August, 

1882. The new structure was begun on the 25th of 
October, 1882, and completed July 25, 1883. The entire 
construction was carried on under the personal super- 
vision and according to designs furnished by Messrs. J. 
FP. Moulton & Son, grain elevator architects, contractors 
and builders, of Chicago, Il]. These gentlemen brought 
to the work the results of a large and varied experience 
in this class of work, extending over a period of twenty- 
five years, and the length and breadth of the country, 


_ evidences of their skill in this direction being found in 


_ nearly every large city of the country. 
The main elevator building is 231 feet long by 72 feet 
_ wide, rising to a height of 92 feet to the eaves of the 
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sels. Grain is elevated at an average rate of 7,500 
bushels per hour by means of an adjustable iron elevator 
leg, ninety feet long, weighing nine tons, which dis- 
charges the grain into a receiving bin, whence it is 
drawn into a hopper scale and weighed, passing thence 
into a loftier elevator, which elevates the grain to suf 
ficient altitude for spouting through a long connecting 
spout, heavily ironed, into the main building, to the foot 
of either or all of three other elevator legs, which re- 
elevate the grain and discharge the same, either into the 
various bins for storage or through patent flexible 
shipping spouts directly into cars. The connecting gal- 
Jeries between the two buildings each inclese a belt con- 


up to the line of the lower 
roof are covered with cor- 
| rugated iron, supplied by Moser & Thompson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The cupola and roof are covered with tin, 
with iron cornices 
All of the machinery in both main building and re- 
ceiving tower was furnished by the Howard Iron Works 
of Buffalo, and is operated by one low pressure, direct- 
acting engine, with 42x42 cylinder. This engine, with 
two boilers, each 16 feet long and 6 feet in diameter, 
was furnished by the Pusey & Jones Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., for the elevator that was destroyed by 
fire. They being inclosed in a brick building, suffered 
but slight damage. They were overhauled and 


thoroughly rebuilt by the King Iron Works of Buffalo. 
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The power of the engine is transmitted by means of six- 
ply rubber belt 45 inches wide and 282 feet long to the 
line shaft in the upper story of the cupola, from which 
power is taken to drive the various elevator legs, those 
for receiving purposes being connected with the line 
shaft and operated by means of frictional contact be- 
tween the elevator head pulleys and paper pulleys keyed 
on the line shaft on which the elevator head pulleys 
ride. The cleaners and cleaner elevators are operated 
by belts running on pulleys supplied with the Frisbie 
Friction Clutch. All parts of the machinery are 
operated on the friction principle in one way or another, 


so that any one or more portions may be started up | 


without jar, while the engine is at full speed. 


All the belting used is the best quality of rubber belt- | 


ing supplied by the New York Beiting and Packing Co. 
of New York. The elevator buckets were supplied by 
the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. of Chicago, Ill. The 
machinery in the receiving tower receives its operating 


power by means of a wire cable, one inch in diameter, | 


traveling over sheaves twelve feet in diameter—one on 
the line shaft in cupola of main building, the other | 
located in the tower. Upward of 100-horse power isthus 
transmitted. 

The weighing of grain is performed by seven 700- 
bushel hopper scales in the cupola of the main building 
—two 40-ton truck scales in the first story of main build- 
ing avd one 350-bushel hopper scale in the receiving 
tower. All scales are Fairbanks’ Standard. ~ 

The Steam Power Shovel machinery, for unloading 


cars, furnished by the Kerr Murray Iron Works, of Fort | 
Wayne, and also steam power shovel machinery to | 
are among the / 
A commodious passenger ele- | 
vator at the north end of the main building furnishes | 


facilitate the unloading of vessels, 


features of the elevator. 


convenient passage between the first story and the vari- 
ous floors of the cupola. 


The elevator is lighted throughout by 150 Edison in- | 


candescent electric lights, supplied by an Edison “L” 
dynamo, which is driven by a separate engine of 50 
horse-power, making 350 revolutions per minute. 

The object of the railroad company was from the be- 
ginning to erect a 
lutely fire-proof in the fullest sense of the term, would | 
be nearly so. The next object was to make it one of the 
best-equipped and most substantial wooden elevators in | 
the country. It is, without doubt, in all. the accessories | 
of its construction, one of the best in the city of Buffalo, 
The efficient Superintendent of the building, Capt. C. C. 

ticker, who was alsothe manager of the former elevator, 
employs a force of thirty men in operating the elevator, 


divided into day and night force—all elevators in Buf- 


falo, during the season, being run both day and night. 

Asa matter of interest to our readers, and to show the 
mount of grain that can be handled in a Grain Elevator, 
skillfully constructed and ably managed, we present the 
following figures, representing actual work performed 
since the completion of the elevator, which figures have 
been kindly submitted to us by the Superintendent, Capt. 
C. C. Ricker. 

Specimens of time occupied in unloading vessels at 
the Erie Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y., taken at random: 
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structure which, althotgh not abso- | 
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Specimens of daily work performed at Erie Elevator, 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Received |Delivered) } No. of 


Deliy d to|Delivered 


DATE. in store. tocars. | cars (can’l b’ts. towagons 
Bush. Bush. | loaded. Bush. Bush. 

. 126,476 aa ital 464 

109,852 7,163) 14| 600 

100,444, 35,608) 47 46,700 565 

29°954| 49,256 Y1, 48,250 181 

| 2 35,993 62,230 112) 62 

138,103| 68,107 99 500 58 

is 31,546 81,840 142) 15,500 103 

| 72,092 69,045 112; 24,444 1,001 
ls 117,099, 84,438) 155) 


= order to show that the items noted above are not 
exceptional, the work done for the entire months of Aug- 
| ust and September are herewith presented : 
| Amount {Delivered|Deliv'r’d to Delivered 


MONTH. received.| to cars, |canal boats. to wagons 
| Bush. Bush. | Bush. Bush. 
We ee = 
} August.. .... 978,963 678,776 229,636 10,326 
September........ 21.04. 1,330,844, 1,047,690)  240,722| «B81 


SEWING BELTS. 


| A correspondent in Cotton, Wool & Iron gives the fol- 
| lowing sample of his way of sewing belts, which he has 
practiced for the last twenty years, on belts all the way 


from an inch and a half to forty inches wide. His idea 
is that the lacings will not pull out, but will hold the belt 
until it is worn out. 


IMPROVING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Capt. John Cowdon, the stalwart advocate of the “Out- 
let System,” and the bitter opponent of the Mississippi 
River Improvement Commission, again appeals to the 
| public in a letter to the Memphis Avalanche of Novy. 1. 

He says that the “Job Governor” of Louisiana on June 
| last, called a convention to indorse, with the aid of Con- 

gressmen of that “hapless state” the efforts of the “DuprE 
| River Commission” to “steal” from the National Treas- 
| ury. As such an “indorsement of that Commission is 
| necessary at least once in thirty days,” the Governor was 
authorized to appoint delegates to another convention to 
be held at Vicksburg. Gov. Lowry of Mississippi has, 
he says, called the Cotton Planters’ Association together 
and appointed ninety delegates to this convention which, 
| he presumes, will give another much needed “indorse- 
| ment.” 

In his vigorous indictment of this Commission Capt. 
Cowdon presents the following facts: “Since they have 
commenced protecting the delta point opposite Vicks- 
burg, the river has washed off that fully three-fourths of 
a mile and gone that much farther from Vicksburg. 
The dredging of the basin in front of- Vicksburg was 
commenced at the wrong end. They have spent $40,000 
dredging and done no good. Just above Natchez they 
spent $40,000, and there is nothing left to show for it. 
At the mouth of Red River, where they have spent $500,. 
000, itis now impassable for dugouts, and steamboat 
men have to haul freight two and one-half miles from 
the Mississippi River—twenty miles above the mouth 
of Red River—to a bayou where boats can enter from 
| the Red and Onachita Rivers. As regards the work at 
Plum Point and at Lake Providence, an old steamboat 
| pilot tells the truth in an article published in the Aoa- 
lanche of the 20th of this month, which shows that 
the river has gone where it pleased in spite of the com- 
mission’s trap stick work. At other places above Cairo 
the results have been the same.” The Commission in 
their first report, in opposition to the outlet plan said 
that the Bonnet Carre outlet had caused the river to shoal 
below. The report of Gen. Humphreys and a board of 
engineers in 1875, contradicts this statement, for which 
the Commission admitted they had no data Their 
charge that Capt. Cowdon’s plan for diverting the floods 
of the Red River to the Gulf, via the Calcasieu, was 
equivalent to an effort to make water run up a hill 60 
feet high, they admitted, on being questioned, to be also 
without data. Their statement also, says the Captain, 
that the dump outlet, twenty miles above the passes, had 


8. Coase Survey, who state that ‘the river is deeper below — 
the outlet. ce 

Major Suter in his report stated that only a moderate 
amelioration could be expected until the tributaries were. ; 
improved, and also signed a report that to improve ‘the 
lower river might require $70,000,000. The Commission 
moreover prove their accurate knowledge of the river 
by indorsing the Burrows’ Committee statement th 
the channel deepened in high water, and filled_ up7in | 
low, when the reverse, he says, is the fact. Gen.{Com- 
stock, the acting head of this Commission, said before 
Congressional committee that he did not think th 
Treasury of the United States was adequate to the wor 
of improving the Mississippi on the plans of the Com 
mission; that it might cost $50,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 
and that he did not know when the celebrated scour 
would take place—that it might be fifteen years. a - 

The Captain claims that he is far from having ex- — 
hausted his proofs that this “Dude Commission” need to 
be “indorsed” at least every thirty days in order to “hood- — 
wink Congress to vote another dollar to be wasted. same - 
dered and stolen by and through them.” 


THE ROUTE OF THE HENNEPIN. | 2 


The Chicago Tribune seems seems to have assumed that the 
Rock Island route is the best one for the pro, 
Hennepin Canal. A correspondent writes, in opposttion ; 
to this plan, in effect as follows: In reference to the 
estimated cost of the three different routes, as made by — i 
Maj. Benyuard, the United States Engineer, who made — 
the surveys, the following tabular compilation statement 
is given: eG 


Marais Water- Rone * 
d’ Oiseaux town Island 
route. route 
Length; giles 2 iaa0-- oaenmre nce: 65 ; 
Locks, RTMIDELS os eee See 31 * SS a 36 oa 
Cost of construction...........-. $5,811,367 $7,207,646 $6,672,890 
Annual cost of maintenance and 
TOPAITS osc ads ine cree newine 88,600 91,245 94,820 


The first route noticed terminates above the rapids, 
the two latter below, and are the most expensive; the a 
Rock Island, though less costly in construction than the 
water course route, requires a considerably larger outlay 
for maintenance, etc. The Rock Island route, of course, 
would add to the cost for all time to the whole North: : 


“west, upon which it must depend for business, not only 


a greater length of canal, but about thirty miles more of 
river navigation, twenty miles of which are rapids, the _ 
passage of which is always difficult and expensive, and — 
at some seasons dangerous. The lockage will also be — 
greater and increase the demand on the water of Rock 
River, to the injury of the manufacturers at Dixon, — 
Sterling, and points below. “Let us,” says the writer, — 
“have a canal where it will do the most good to all; and & 
let the location be determined by the United States En- 
gineer, or a commission of eminent men who will be — 
above local influences.” 


TOLEDO’S ELEVATORS. 


The storage capacity of the grain elevators of Toledo, 
and capacity to receive and ship daily, are as follows: 


’ 


a 


STORAGE |RECEIVE AND 
: , CAPAOITY.| SHIP a 


Wabasa NO. Wsc ia iceck eo ccipnct is cin'e|s «uaides sso] ee 
Wabash iv 078-2 eaweelde ce crap ys icferi toner 761,000) 
Wabash NO) Achaea cscs: aseeieers 1,350,000 
Wabash No. 5.... ... | °1,700,000 
Lake Shore No.1 300,000 
Lake Shore No. 2 __ 800, 
D. & M., A..... 300,000 
D. & M., B. 1,000,000 
nat Blevator 875,000 
TAC: 1 IAG AER ea tanta ie 150,000 
Youn g es eackns elas estore rn wee ete 250,000 
C. A. King & C0... 1... cee eeee eens Sect eeee 100,000 
Walbridge Liaw ainidiy ac cintaia le vif cats aa 175,000, 


7,507,000 


FASTENING LEATHER FACINGS. 


A correspondent of an exchange, replying to a question 
as to the best way to fasten leather facings to a pulley, 
says: “In the first place, if your pulley is an old one that 
has run for years, it is very smooth, and in its presen M 
state it is hard to get anything to hold to it, so T sho a 
give it a coat of acetic acid, which in a short time ru 
the pulley ma gives it a mene rough surface; ther 


Ate one half poand contmnon glue well cooked | ign” alc 
hol and water. This preparation I have no trouble — 
making stick without rivets. I now have a pulley 
ning laid in this way, without a rivet in it, driving 
than 75 horse power.” ; 
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_A FLOUR MILL ELEVATOR. 


The November issue of the American Miller contained 
an illustrated description of the “ President’? Mills and 
Elevator at Bethalto, Ill., recently built and owned by 
Mr. John W. Kauffman, proprietor of the “ Park Mills,” 
at St. Louis, Mo. The elevator, built on the east side of the 
mill and separated from it by a clear space of 20 feet 
having its ends on a line with the former, is 40x92 feet, 
and 63 feet in height from the basement walls, or 51 feet 
from the top of the first story to the eaves. The build. 
ing is surmounted by acupola 12 feet high and 20 feet 
wide, running its whole length. At the south end the 
cupola is built 6 feet higher to admit the head of the 
receiving elevator. The basement, built upon a solid 
foundation, is 11 feet, and the first story is 12 feet 
high. 

The main building is built in lamina fashion of tim 
bers nailed up respectively 2x8, 2x6, and 2x4 inches 
The partitions, built up in the same way, furnish 21 in- 
dependent wheat-bins, bound by tie-rods so that the 
pressure of the wheat will not affect the partitions. 
Along the middle of the tops of bins a gangway is pro- 
vided, well guarded on both sides by parapets. A space, 
about 20 feet square, is set off in the northwest corner 
for stairway and wheat cleaning machines; and the mill 
office, 20x12 feet, is located in the southwest corner. 
The roof, a flat double pitch, is to be clad with 
corrugated iron as soon as the walls have sufficient- 
ly settled to assure permanency. The mill and 
elevator are connected by two roofed trusses on 
top of the bins, near each end of the building. 
The conveyors, carrying bran and shorts from the 
mill, pass through the one at the south end; while 
the other has two conveyors, carrying the cleaned 
wheat and screenings to mill. 

In the northwest corner of the elevator three 
floors ure laid at suitable height; thus making four 
stories above the first floor and basement, while the 
cupola or attic is still above these. The basement 
contains the end of the elongated engine shaft com- 
ing underground fromthe mill. A shaft in the 
fourth story is driven by a 14iuch doublebelt. An 
iron frame horizontal tightener, on first floor, serves 
for stopping and starting the elevator machinery, 
By these means two large Richmond Separators 
are driven on the fourth and fifth stories, a Richmond 
Screening Separator on the fifth story, three large 

. dust.catchers with fans on second, third and fourth 
“stories; conveyors for cleaned wheat and screenings, and 
also an upright shaft which transmits motion toa Rich- 
mond Brush Machine on the second floor ; a smutter on the 
third floor, and the elevators and conveyers in the cupola. 
There is a bran and shorts packer on the first floor, on the 
west side, and large exhausting fans in the basement to 
draw off the smut dust from the office and first floor. 

On the south front of the mill building, separated by 
a switch-track, a warehouse is located, 120x62 feet, one 
story high, with stone basement and flat tar-gravel roof, 
whose sides correspond with those of the mill. The 


- main track of the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad 


passes on the south side of the storehouse. Farmers 
discharge their wheat on the north side of the elevator. 
A track-seale stands in front of the office, and the re- 
ceiving elevator, having a 12-inch belt and 11f-inch cups 
raises the wheat at the rate of 4,000 bushels per hour, 
The wheat from wagons is conveyed from the basement 


4 used to re-elevate the wheat to prevent heating. Another 


iron conveyor, of large capacity, is placed below the dis- 
charge of the receiving elevators, running through the 
whole length of the building. Spouts with slides, han- 
- died from first story, are used for filling the bins. At the 

south end of the building, on each side of the receiving 
elevator, a large bin is reserved for storing respectively 
- finished bran and shorts, from which they can be easily 


- spouted into cars. The wheat bins have a capacity of 


92,000 bushels, and the bran and shorts bins each of 


- about 72 tons. The elevator, together with the mill, was 
_ designed and constructed by Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., 


of Milwaukee, who also furnished the machinery. 


_T. R. Jackson, a private banker at Blenheim, engaged 
_ in a wheat dicker on the Detroit Board of Trade through 
. G. Ellair & Co., recently, and before he had scarcely 
got warm among the bulls and bears he was called on for 


1,000 to make up a shortage. He refused to pay it, and 
lair has begun suit against him for the amount through 
e & Ellis of Windsor.—Chatham Planet, Oct. 25. 
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THE “ACME” DUSTLESS GRAIN 
SEPARATOR. 


Grain dealers, millers, and all others handling grain 
appreciate the value to them, or rather the necessity, of 
a good grain separator. The number of machines de- 
signed for separating purposes can be reckoned by doz- 
ens, some with positive merits and some with equally 
positive demerits. We illustrate on this page the “Acme” 
Dustless Separator, which is offered to the grain handling 
public by Messrs. Dickry & Pras, of Racine, Wis., 
who have obtained an almost world-wide reputation as 
the manufacturers of the A. P. Dickey Fanning Mills. 
They offer it to the public, confident that its merits will 
be its own commendation. The machine is the out- 
growth of their acquaintance with the needs of the 
grain-handling public, gleaned from their years of ex- 
perience inthis line of business. 

The height of the Acme is 5 feet 7 inches to the top 
of receiving hopper, which is its highest part; the 
length is 5 feet 9 inches, and the width, including the 
pulleys, 6 feet 2 inches The machine is complete in 
itself, requiring no other machine to do a portion of the 
work which a dustless separator should do. The Sep- 
arator proper is constructed on the same principle as 
the “End-Shake” Fanning Mill made by this same firm 
The suction fan has a double suction, that is, from both 
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sides, a new feature which is patented. As the grain 
passes into the machine, the suction takes out the dust 
and light chaff. The grain thus freed goes onto the 
machine, separating the oats from the wheat or barley 
and screening the grain, all in one operation. The dust 
is removed by a spout to a bin or out of the building as 
may be desired. The sticks, straws, etc., pass off the tail 
of the hurdle, the oats coming out through the hurdle 
spout. The grain thus cleaned passes out of the machine 
under the main drum, almost directly under the receiv- 
ing hopper where it entered. 

The machine is claimed to be perfectly dustless, and 
does not require the use of a separate fanning mill, as 
some separators do, to remove the oats. The “Acme” 
has large capacity, depending, of course, on the con- 
dition of the grain, and ranging from 400 to 600 bushels 
per hour. The machine is well built and the price is 
very reasonable. Messrs. Dickey & Pease will gladly 
furnish applicants. any information in regard to prices, 
etc., that may be required. 


WHEAT PRICES AT DULUTH AND 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


In the conflict of interests between Duluth and Minne- 
apolis as wheat markets, the facts stated by interested 
parties, bearing upon their comparative merits, require 
careful analysis. Mr.C. A. Nimocks, who owns a farm 
near Donnelly, Minn., and who is also the business man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Journal, published recently in 
the latter paper a statement as follows: He had in 
structed bis foreman to ship one carload of wheat to one 
of the prominent commission houses at Duluth, and 
another to the Minneapolis Millers’ Association. The 
result was that the latter load was graded No. 1 hard, 
while the Duluth inspector graded the other car as No. 2, 
making a difference of 1814 cents per bushel in favor of 
Minneapolis, upon which fact he bases the general 
claim, that this is an index of the comparative value of 
the two markets. A writer in the interests of Duluth, in 
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reply, states that the facts upon which this different 
grading was based are not stated, nor the name of the 
Duluth merchant, only this: “The inspection ticket at 
Duluth stated that the wheat had smut in it.’ It needs 
no argument to show thatsuch an imperfect statement is 
worthless as proof of the claim. Im the case of Mr. 
Nimocks, if his ear held 500 bushels, his failure to send 
it to the Association cost him a loss of $26.50, a loss that 
few shippers are generous enough to endure, and on 
being known—and such things cannot be well concealed 
—would utterly ruin the trade of the market concerned. 
But, as a startlingly conflicting fact, the writer states 
that wheat dealers are now shipping to Duluth from 
50,000 to 200,000 bushels of wheat perday. Has capital, 
he asks, become so lacking in sagacity as to do this at a 
loss of eighteen cents per bushel? From the Pvoneer 
Press the writer also quotes the following note, sent from 
Rock City: “Wheat is coming in slowly as farmers do 
not like the price paid by Minneapolis millers, which is 
85 cents for No. 1.” 


ONTARIO CROPS. 


The November report of the Bureau of Industries gives 
a revised statement as to the present grain crops of On- 
tario, Canada, based upon returns made by threshers as 
follows: The injury done the fall wheat by rust is 
much greater than was supposed and the crop esti- 
mate therefor much less than in August. The 
western portion of the province, where the larger 
bulk of fall wheat is raised, suffered severely from 
the winter weather; the grain was blighted with 
rust in the ripening stage, and the average yield 
is low, and the quality poor. In the eastern part 
the wintering was better, as well as the yield, but 
the rust was only less severe Spring wheat is 
generally reported as excellent in quality and 
yield. The rust and the midge affected it in these 
counties, and the September frosts in all the north- 
ern counties. But for these backsets the crop 
would have been one of the largest and best the 
country has produced. The total wheat breadth 
this year was about 1,680,000 acres, against 1,780,- 
000 last year, and the product about 21,330,000, 
against 41,000,000 bushels last year. The average 
yield of fall wheat this year is 10.45, and of spring 
wheat 16.75 against 20.3 and 16.5 bushels per acre 
respectively last year. 

The season was too wet to mature a good mark- 
etable crop of barley, and though plump, the berries are 
discolored. The area under crop this year was about T58,- 
000 aores, producing 18,700,000 bushels, averaging 24.67 
bushels per acre; these figures were respectively last 
year 849,000 acres, 24,800,000 bushels, and an average 
yield of 28.6 per acre. The oat crop was large and ex- 
cellent in quality especially in the western half of the 
province, where it is stated that it exceeds the standard 
weight from four to six pounds per bushel. An inap- 
preciable loss occurred in the northern section from 
early frosts. The total oat acreage was about 1,424,000, 
producing 55,490,000 bushels, or an average of 38.9 
per acre, while last year 1,375,000 acres produced about 
50,100,000 bushels, or an average of 364 bushels per 
acre. Rye has been in all respects a fair crop. The 
area sown this year was 188,488 acres, and the yield 


3,000,000, or an average of 15.9 bushels per acre. The 
area last year was about 189,000 acres and the 


yield about 5,550,000 bushels, or an average of 188 
bushels per acre. Corn and buckwheat were so gen- 
erally destroyed by September frosts as to render es- 
timates of produce impossible. 


The official return relative to the French crop esti- 
mates the yield at 100,646,216 hectolitres. The area 
sown is 6,278,624 hectares. The average yield per hec- 
tare is estimated at 1,498 hectolitres. The average 
weight per hectolitre is 7,623 kilograms. <A hectare is 
equivalent to two acres and 471 one-thousandths of an 
acre. A hectolitre is equivalent to two and five-sixths of 
our bushels This would give us the area of wheat in 
France as 15,514,480 acres, and a yield of 285,164,278 
bushels, an average of 18.38 bushels per acre. We do 
not know how this compares with the usual yield, but it 
is less than we supposed the average of that well culti- 
vated country to be. The average yield per acre in Eng- 
land for a long series of years has been twenty-nine 
bushels per acre. But France is yet considerably ahead 
of the United States in this respect. - 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, — : 


fy eneral Alters. 


Chicago elevators have over 1,000,000 bushels of rye 
stowed away in their bins. 

Feneral Baker, Railroad Commissioner of Minnesota, 
is pressing the matter of the adjustment of wheat freights 
and elevator troubles on the Northern Pacific R. R. 

An English wheat buyer, now in Odessa, has written 
to a friend in St. Louis that Russian wheat can be laid 
down in French ports seven cents per bushel more 
cheaply than the best terms yet offered by shippers from 
New York or Baltimore. 


The bureau of statistics states that the imports of 
grain into Germany from the beginning of January to 
the end of September showed a decrease compared with 
the same period in 1882, while the exports showed a 
marked increase, especially in wheat and oats, the quan- 
tity of both being nearly doubled. 

The following are the prices paid for wheat at the 
various points in Manitoba: Morris, 77; Portage la 
Prairie, 76; Manitoba City, 74; Gretna, 77; Morden, 75; 
Niverville, 79; Emerson, 72; Stonewall, 79; Carberry, 
73; Chater, 72; Brandon, 72. Ogilvie & Co., however, 
predict an early drop in the market. It is thought that 

in afew days 75 cents will be the price paid i in the ma- 
jority of places. , 
Mr. Clifford Richardson, of the Washington Depart 
ment of Agriculture, finds that the principal failing in 
. United States wheats is their deficiency in albuminoids. 
The highest percentage of albuminoids in the best Amer- 
can grown wheat has been found to be 17.15. In June 
last the Canadian Pacific Railway authorities submitted 
sixty-five samples of Northwest wheat to Professor Glerb 
of Amsterdam for analysis. The professor found that in 
forty-eight samples the percentage of albuminoids was 
28.34, and that in the seventeen remaining samples the 
percentage was 27.61. This speaks well for Canadian 
wheat. 


referring to the complaints of the farmers in that 
region, that they do not get their wheat properly graded 
at the stations, the Redwood, Minn., Gazette says: “There 
is no disputing the position that a farmer should get a 
No. 1 hard price for hard wheat here just as much as 
though he sold it in Dakota or Manitoba. There is man- 
ifest fraud and injustice in millers of the clamoring for 
our farmers to sow hard wheat, and when they bring it 
to market only pay the price of soft wheat for it. The 
result of this policy, if continued, will be to drive the 
hard wheat out of use in this latitude, a calamity which 
dealers should avoid by encouraging the growing of 
hard wheat here as well as further north. Under exist 
ing usage our local roller mills will be put to it in order 
to get hard wheat for their necessary use, if, as it is 
claimed, soft wheat is safe for yielding several bushels 
per acre in excess of the hard kinds, and the producer 
continues to get the same price for both.” 


Some weeks ago the Mark Lane Express desired some 
one to give a plain explanation of the terms “puts” and 
“calls” as used on the Chicago Board of Trade. I do 
not know that any one has yet complied with the request. 
Perhaps an English traveler in this country has furnished 
as pat an explanation of the terms as our contemporary 
may wish. The gentleman referred to came to Chicago, 
of course, and of course he visited the Board of Trade. 
He asked the same question of members that the Mark 
Lane asked. The explanation was made, but was not well 
understood. He took advice and concluded to invest a 
little himself, and by actual transactions learn all about 
it. Hedidso. He tried both a “put” and a “call,” and 
lost his money in each transaction. 
he said to his friends that he had mastered the intricacies 
of the American trade. What are “puts” and “calls” 
asked a friend. “Oh, you ‘put’ your money in a broker’s 
hands and he ‘calls’ you a d—d fool the moment your 
back is turned.” : 


Mr. Gisborne, Dominion Government Superintendent 
of the Telegraph and Signal Service, has recently been 
making a tour of the Northwest in connection with the 
telegraph service. In an account of his trip, given by a 
Winnipeg paper, we find the following statement, which 
seems almost incredible: “Mr. Gisborne says that when 
at St. Albert, Rey. Father Ledue, principal of the Roman 
Catholic school, informed him that club wheat had 
yielded fifty bushels to the acre in that section. The 
reverend father also informed him that eight bushels of 


On returning home | 


This seems to about cover the ground. | 


white Fyfe wheat sown upon four acres of ground had 
just been threshed:and had yielded the enormous quan- 
tity of three hundred and sixty bushels of first-class grain. 


This is equal to ninety bushels to the acre. Mr. Gisborne 


says that but for the undoubted authority of the well- 
known clergyman he should have hesitated to accept 
such a wondrous statement of the unqualified fertility of 
our soil in the far West. The superintendent says that 
all the settlers appear to be contented and fairly prosper- 
ous, and curiously enough every man is under the im 
pression that he is on the very best spot in the whole 
country.” 


AF ommunicated, 


A NEW OHILO ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It might 
be interesting to our friends, and to the trade generally, 
to know that we have bought the site of the old Colum- 
bus Elevator at Columbus, Ohio, which was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Sept. 7, while we were occupying it as 
lessees. We are now constructing one of the best. eleva- 
tors in the state for an inland town, with a capacity of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 bushels, thoroughly equipped 
throughout with all the latest improved machinery for 
shelling corn, cleaning grain, grinding feed, etc., also 
with modern appliances for taking grain from boats, that 
run directly into the house by means of a basin connect. 
ing with the Ohio Canal. -We have track connections 
with the C. H. V. & T. Railroad, which switch us to the 
Union Depot yards. We are using the Western line of 
cleaners, etc., and a large lot of chain belting. We are 
putting in a 40-foot Howe Track Scale, a 22-foot platform 
wagon, and several hopper scales for canal receipts. 

As to the crop here: Wheat was very light, both as to 
quality and quantity. Corn in our immediate vicinity is 
a heavy crop, but in the adjoining counties, and the eas. 
tern and northern parts of this, the crop is very light. 
We appreciate your paper highly; it is very valuable to 
us in our trade. Yours truly, 

Columbus, Ohio. McCorp & DECKER. 


A BUSY ELEVATOR BUILDING FIRM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
had intended to send you some news from this part 
of the country, but our time has been so limited from 
press of business up to this time that we have been un- 
able todo so. Indeed, it looks as if there would be no 
let up at all. We have built twenty new elevators, re- 
paired and placed additional machinery in ten others. 
All the houses we have built are run by steam power ex- 
cept one. We have furnished 3,000 elevator cups, 4,000 
feetof rubber belting, forty-six iron elevator boots and 
the same number of iron turn spouts, and between 300 and 
400 pulleys. We have inquiries for Seeley Elevators 
from Texas, Georgia, Missouri, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Canada, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Dakota. Our trade could be extended almost in- 
definitely if we could get skilled men to take charge of 
them. These we are getting as rapidly as possible. 
Think we will have to stop advertising with the AMERI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, it brings us so much 
business. However, we intend to go ahead and cover 
all the ground we can, but not more than will allow us 
to do justice to ourselves. We have never yet taken a 
grain man through one of our elevators but what he said 
it was the most complete he had seen. 

Yours truly, “SEELEY, Son & Co. 
Fremont, Neb. 


HOW TOWNS LOSE THEIR GRAIN 
TRADE. 


The Free Trader, of Ottawa, Ill., replies to the ques 
tion, “What is becoming of the grain trade of Ottawa?- 
by a statement of facts that have a general bearing on 


| the causes of the fluctuations in the value of local grain 


markets. Ottawa, being near to Chicago, until recently 
was able to control the market by her prices for grain, 
as against Seneca and adjacent points. But of late the 
latter place pays more for grain, because, by means of 
the Kankakee and Seneca cut-off she is brought as near 
in transportation cost to the Cincinnati market as Ottawa 
is to Chicago, and the former pays a higher price for 
grain. Taking the monthly average prices paid at the 
two points during 1882, it appears that the general aver- 
age price of grain for the year at Cincinnati was 71 cents 
per bushel, against about 6444 cents at Chicago. These 
few cents per bushel additional price is a sufficient in- 


ducement to the farmer in his choice of markets. It is 
this old tussle of railway vs. canal that has caused this _ 
loss of control of the corn market for Ottawa, and not a 
the alleged combinations at Ottawa to keep prices down. ; 
Grand Ridge also complains that her once fine grain 
trade is departing, and with it a good deal of business. — 
This latter place formerly had special favors in freight 
rates, but now the road competition at Streator, Ottawa, 
and Seneca enables their shippers to get better rates, and 
in consequence, to offer better prices for grain. These 
are the real causes in all cases where the local centers — 
of the grain traffic are changed, to the interest of some _ 
and the detriment of others. 


egal Notes. F. : 


Lien on Cargo. 

In order that a shipowner may retain a lien on the 
cargo for freight, it should not be delivered to the con- 
signee. This rule is not absolute, but in the case of an ~ 
understanding between the parties that the lien may re- — 
main, the cargo may be delivered.— Wilcox, United States 
Circuit Court, Northern District of Illinots—in Admit. 
ralty. ow 


Delivery of Property. : 

A delivery of goods by a vender to a common carrier — 
is a delivery to the vendee, though such carrier was not 
designated by him. And under the provisions of a stat- 
ute of frauds that no evidence of any contract for the 
sale of personal property is competent when none of the 
property is delivered, and no part of the price is paid, 
such a delivery is sufficient to take the contract out of 
the statute —Bullock & Co. vs. Stcherge & Swind, United 

States Circuit Court, District of Towa. 


Agency to Buy Wheat. 

to buy wheat or other grain, me 
bind his principal, who furnishes in _ 
advance the funds to make the purchases, buy for 
cash, unless he has express power to buy upon ~ 
credit. And inthe absence of express authority, or 
proof of the custom of the trade, to buy on credit, such 
agent can not bind his principal by a purchase upon 
credit of a person who is ignorant of his real authority — 
as between himself and his principal. Kamarowski vs. 
Kaundick, Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 


An agent 
in order to 


Insurable Interest ' F 
Where wheat is deposited in a warehouse belonging 
to commission merchants transacting business in the 
usual way, to be treated as property of the merchants, 
wheat of a like quality to be returned and not the 
identical wheat, even though the wheat be deposited 1 
subject to a condition, “Fire at owner’s risk,” the com- — 


mission merchants haye an insurable interest for the * 
value of the wheat.—Baater vs. Hurtford Fire Inswrance- — 
Company, United States Circuit Court at Int mapolis. : 
2 

Freight Rates—-Discrimination. y 

A railroad, though owned by a corporation, is never- q 


theless constructed for public uses, and ina a qualified 
sense is a public highway. Hence everybody constitut- 4 
ing a part of the public, for whose benefit it was built, 

is entitled.to an equal and impartial participation in the 
use of the facilities it is capable of affording. Its first 
and primary obligation is to the public and the com, 
pany has no right tomake unreasonable and unjust dis- 
criminations. A discrimination in rates of freight be-— 
tween the same points, resting solely upon the basisof 
the amount of freight supplied by the respective ship- 
pers, is unreasonable and «njust. 


a 


Common Carrier. $8 
A merchant in Baltimore sued a railway company for _ 
damages for failing to carry and deliver freight tohim 
which was necessary to his business; and claimed that 
he should be allowed, in addition to the actual loss on — 
the goods, the damage he suffered in his business for the 
want of the goods. The court said: “Themeasure of 
damages in these cases is the actual loss, valuing the 
goods at their destination. But.there is no liability: on 


the part of the carrier for the injury to plaintiff's busi 
ness, for the contract to carry did not contemplate any 
responsibility for such damages.’—Baltimore & Ohey 
Railroad Company vs. Pumphrey, Maryland Court ca 
Appeals. 


The U. 8. Government is using large numbers of the > 
Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago, — 
TI. a 
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AN ENGLISH PORTABLE’ ELE- 
VATOR. 


The grain ports of the United Kingdom, owing 
mainly to the character and location of her warehouses, 
haye found peculiar factors in the problem of construct- 
ing elevators to handle more rapidly their im- 
mense stacks of imported grain. Liverpool, the chief 
seat of this industry, has made various but not satisfac- 
tory trials of fixed elevators, but they failed to meet the 
large requirements of the trade. Early in 1880 a portable 
elevator invented by Mr. W. Poulsom, and improved by 
Capt. J. Stanhope, both of Liverpool, was brought into 
use and has been remarkably succesful. These Poulson 
Elevators are extensively used at that portand are owned 
and worked by a special company, the Liverpooi Grain 
Eleyator Co., limited. This company in the half-year 
ended June, 1881, discharged 21,000 tons; in the half 
year ending June, 1883, they had increased the amount 
to 200,000 tons. 

This elevator consists of two long wooden trunks, each 
with a leg acting telescopically, and automatically 
lowering itself into the grain as required. The grain 
can be taken from each side of the ship at the same 
time, and is delivered from a stationary chute near the 
top of the machine and conveyed ashore by means of 
endless portable conveyor belts, to any distance up to 
100 feet; it may also be delivered over the side into a 
small craft, and weighed on deck by scales placed under 
a hopper to which the grain is carried by a sheet con- 
yeyor. _ 

_ The two frames or trunks are constructed of timber, 
the corners protected with angle iron, and the bodies 
stiffened well with rolled steel plates. Wrought iron 
stays are added to strengthen the whole frame work. 
By raising the pawl when working the full weight of 
the leg is allowed to rest on the grain, and it will then 
automatically lower itself until it reaches the bottom of 
the ship, having a traverse of twenty-one feet. The 
buckets are made from sheet steel 11x4!4 inches and 51g 
inches deep, secured by the ends between a pair of de- 

-tachable chains. A chain race is provided inside, lined 
with steel plate for the chain to work in, which prevents 
it from swinging when the ship is not upright, and the 
buckets are kept true and prevented from fouling each 
other. Tension gear takes up the slack chain, and special 
wheels are used to suit the chain. The shafts are of 
steel, having bell metal bearings. Grates are fitted to 
the bottom of the legs, of a “V’’ shaped section, made 
of steel, to prevent pieces of wood, etc., from getting 
into the machine. The grainis raised by the buckets 
and delivered over the top wheels and into the hopper, 
coming out of the chute. It then drops on portable con- 

" yeyors, according to distance required, provided with re- 
ceiving hoppers, and is thus conveyed into the adjoining 
sheds and delivered in heaps of from 200 to 1,000 tons. 
The belting is made of cottcn. The conveyors are 

cemented to the machine by means of a swivel device 
which enables them to be placed at considerable angles 
to the ship. ° 

A barge, about sixty feet long, fourteen feet beam and 
six feet deep carries the machinery which when closed, 
is twenty-eight feet long and weighs thirty-four and one. 
half hundred weight. When required for use, the barge 
having been brought alongside of a ship, dock, or an- 
other barge, the elevator is raised by the receiving ship’s 
gear and lowered into the hatchway, being secured by 

two beams over the combings. A small engine, with 
6-inch cylinders and 8-inch stroke is placed on the ship’s 
deck and coupled to the driving wheel of the elevator 
by means of a detachable driving chain, and is supplied 
With steam from the barge boiler by flexible steam hose. 
The whole can be set up, ready for work, in less than 
one hour. It will discharge grain at the rate of sixty 
‘tons an hour at first, but this will be reduced by trim- 
ming the ship, cleaning up, etc., to an average of fifty 
tons per hour. This machine will unload a steamer 
forty feet deep, and deliver the grain on the quay ata 
distance of 100 feet in a pile fifteen feet high. The man- 
ufacturers have also built one of these machines with a 


capacity of 120 tons per hour. 


The manufacturers are Messrs. 8. 8. Stott & Co., of 


_ Laneside Foundry, Haslingden, near Manchester, Eng., 


who, for a number of years, have made elevators a 
Specialty. 


Russia is losing her pre-eminence as the granary of 
Europe, in face of the intense competition of America 


A NEW WOODEN ELEVATOR BOOT. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. of this city have recently 
designed and are now making a very neat wooden eleva- 


tor boot, an illustration of which is given on this page.. 


Simplicity and general adaptability seem to be the lead- 
ing features which commend it to the public. 

It frequently happens that several elevators have their 
head wheels mounted on the same line shaft, which pre- 
vents tightening the elevator belt at the head; and as 
belts are liable to become slack, slipping and choking 
are inevitable results. Accordingly a means of effectually 


A NEW WOODEN ELEVATOR BOOT. 


tightening the belt at the boot is extremely desirable, 
and this is the end sought by this boot. The Link-Belt 
Machinery Co. also make a boot having the take-up at- 
tachment flush with the side of the boot, thus occupying 
a minimum of space, and allowing two boots to be set 
close together. Wooden journals are fitted in place of 
the iron ones when desired. 


Wate Alatents. 


Issued on Oct. 16, 1883, 

ELEevatTor Bucket.—Stanley L. Chapman, Winnetka, 
Til. (No model.) No. 286,590. Filed Aug. 3, 1888. 
Gran ConyEyor.—Frank Bierce, Chicago, Il. 

model.) No. 286,764. Filed Aug. 28, 1883. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN Merir—George W. Sharp, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. (No model.) No. 286,645. Filed April 
5, 1883. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—David D. 
Kuhlman, New York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 286,934. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1883. 

Issued on Oct. 23, 1883. 

Exeyatror Bucket-—Robert B. Little, Providence, R. 
TI. (No model.) No. 287,139. Filed Aug. 24, 1883. 

GRartN SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—Heber Parish, 
Burlington, Iowa. (No model.) No. 287,154. Filed 
Aug. 6, 1883. 

Pyeumatic Exvryator.—dJoseph Lewis, Chicago, Il. 
(No model.) No. 287,033. Filed June 11, 1883. 

Issued on Oct. 30, L883. 

Corn SHELLER.— George Prichard, Prichardville, 
Mich. (No model.) “No. 287,718. Filed May 19, 1883. 

Grar ELevator—William Watson, Memphis, Tenn. 
(No model.) No. 287,595. Filed March 30, 1883. 

Grain Merer.—Hazael Griffith and Lewis F. Ram- 
sey, Terre Haute, Ind. (No model.) No. 287,535. Filed 
April 17, 1883. 

GRAIN ScREEN.—Chapman E. Gage, Whitehall, Wis., 
assignor to himself nnd John L. Knudtson, same place. 
(No model.) No. 287,657. Filed June 26, 1883. 

Grain SeEpARATOR.—Howard Campbell, Richmond, 
Ind., assignor to Gaar, Scott & Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 287,756. Filed Sept. 5, 1883. 

Issued on Nov. 6. 1883. 

Dumprne PLatrrorM.—William F. Nine and Alber R. 
Case, Sully, Iowa. (No model.) No. 288,103. Filed 
Aug. 14, 1883. 


(No 


Where machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent of the oil. Write for circular. Borden, Sel- 
leck & Co., Chicago, Il], 


GAMBLING KILLS EXPORTING. 


The general silence of millers regarding option 
gambling is difficult to understand. It is not easy to be- 
lieve that they are blind to its disastrous influence upon 
the legitimate business of milling. If they are not 
blind they can not be indifferent to that influence unless 
they themselves indulge in gambling to get even and 
offset its bad effects on milling. The only other ex- 
planation of their silence is that they are in the apathy 
of despair through a realizing sense of their helpless- 
ness to prevent the evil. At any rate, it is a novel and 
somewhat encouraging circumstance to hear of a miller 
expressing himself squarely and bluntly on the subject. 
The other day a St. Louis miller unburdened himself as 
to the situation to a representative of the Republican as 
follows: 

“There is more flour exported now than there was 
several weeks since. I am sending some abroad myself, 
but I do not expect to make any money upon it. I ship 
at a loss simply because I want my flour in the market 
there. We can’t do anything exporting as long as wheat 
holds up to its present prices. Why, last year at this 
time wheat was 9 or 10 cents cheaper than it is to-day. 
The prospects for our foreign trade all depend on 
whether we let down the prices on wheat. It is the 
option speculation which is responsible for the whole 
thing. These scalawags with five or ten dollars in their 
pockets fix the price of wheat for flour. It is the sell- 
ing stuff for future delivery at a premium sufficient to 
justify the elevators and banks in pooling their issues 
and carrying the grain, that keeps up breadstuffs to 
fictitious prices. If it were not for this we could ship 
10,000 barrels Where we ship 100 now. Speculating in 
futures is damaging the country more than anything 
else, but just now I don’t see that we have any remedy.” 

In this little speech is the truth, as in a nut-shell. 
Thousands of millers silently lament the bankrupting 
force of that truth. The foremost question is: Will it 
do any good to “kick.” Wesay: Yes. 
have quoted says that he don’t see that the millers have 
any remedy. Well, how are the probable weak points 
in the grain-gambling system to be ascertained unless 
the whole structure be thoroughly kicked against, and 
sounded through and through. Let the “kicking” be 
got well under way and splinters will soon begin to fly. 
The trouble is there is a powerful reluctance among the 
different lines of trade to bother each other. This feel- 
ing prevails to such an extent that there is an unnatural 
sympathy between fictitious and legitimate trading. Let 
the reader think awhile and he can not remember that 
legitimate traders have ever, as a community, made con- 
certed attacks upon the system of gambling in staple 
commodities. They have never let their indignation 
loose upon the subject in any practical way. Let the 
millers bring all their influence to bear against the single 
evil of grain gambling, from all parts of the country, 
and utilize every possible point of attack, and we feel 
certain that great good will result, though it must be 
taken for granted that operations in “futures” can never 
be wholly suppressed. Willit pay? Of course it will 
if the outcome will be the exporting of 10,000 barrels 
of flour where ouly 100 are shipped, as things are now. 
—St. Louis Miller. 


A FREE STEAM CANAL. 


The subject of the “raging canal” is not a thrilling 
one, but there are few topics of more intimate concern 
to every one in this country than the extension of the 
canal system, especially the free-canal system. There 
are no Improvements of the face of Nature now more 
widely and eagerly discussed than the various projects 
for digging canals in different parts of the world. The 
Florida ship canal, the canal to cut Cape Cod in two, 
that to make Manchester, England, a seaport to rival 
Liverpool, the projected second Suez Canal, our own 
smaller enterprises like the enlarged Michigan & Illi- 
nois and Hennepin Canal, and that which Baltimore 
wants to see opened between itself and the Delaware, 
are some of the more important schemes for improving 
water communication. 

It has been a favorite doctrine with railroad political 
economists that the day of canals was past, but the 


increasing amount of capital going into waterways does. 


not seem to bear this view out. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has more energy been devoted than 
now to the extension of these channels. One reason, 
paradoxical as it may at first sight seem to be, is to be 
sought in the fact of the wonderful development of the 
railroad power. The surest corrective of railroad extor- 
tion is water transportation. While Parliaments, and 
Congresses, and Legislatures are brooding with very lit- 
tle success over the problem how to keep down the ten- 
dency of the railroad tariffs to charge “all the traffic will 
bear,” the watercourses, natural and artificial, are exer- 
cising a quiet but irresistible influence in cheapening 
carriage. 

The facts which we have lately furnished about the 
business of the Erie Canal since it was made free have 
been most encouraging, and leave no doubt that the abo- 
lition of tolls was a step of the highest wisdom. That 
action will probably prove second only in importance to 
the development of the commerce of Nae York—which 
is but another name for that of the Great West, of which 
New York is the trade outlet—to the original inception 
of the Erie Canal by the long-headed merchants of De 
Witt Clinton’s day. The Canadians who dreamed of di- 
verting the traffic of the Erie to the Welland can do no 
less than to follow suit in making the latter free, and al- 


The miller we- 


>» 
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ready a strong party in favor of that policy has been 
formed in Canada. ? 
The New Yorkers do not propose to rest with making 
their canal free. It is now prop »sed to enlarge it so as 
to make the Erie Canal navigable for large vessels driv- 
en by steam. When this is done it will be possible to 
bring the grain of the West through the canal for 33 per 
cent. less than the lowest rates made heretofore by the 
canal. The friends of this policy intend to agitate it 
among the people before going to the Legislature with 
any scheme for legislation. They are confident that it 
only needs to be presented to them to be approved, and 
that when the matter comes before the Legislature the 
force of public opinion will insure its passage.—Zz. 


‘“‘PUCK’S” CROP REPORTS. 


{Especially procured at enormous expense for the use of unhappy 
Wall Street bulls and bears. | 
A BAD OUTLOOK. 

Hosoxen, July 17.—The long period of dry weather 
is having its effect on the crop prospects on Sandy Hook. 
Advices from the Swash Channel are of the gloomiest 
nature. The bananas are so small that they might easily 
be mistaken for Lima beans, and the pumpkins and clam- 
fritters are beading out in a feeble way on straw not 
over six feet high. The spring wheat is so burnt up that 
farmers are offering it to the Long Branch hotels for 
charcoal. The winter wheat has to be put under miscro- 
scopes that magnify 60,000 diameters to catch a glimpse 
of it. It will probably have to be given to the poor. It 
is estimated that the deficiency in these crops will be 
795,000,000,000 of bushels over those of last year, and 
that everybody, for the next twenty-five years, will have 
to subsist on bread made from saw-dust — 

BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR THE CROPS. 

Sanpy Hook, July 17.—Last year’s crops of soft-shell 
crabs and winter wheat exceeded the crops of 1761 by 
37,000,000,000,000 of bushels. This year they will ex- 
ceed it by at least double that amount. The heavy rains 
have caused everything to spring up in such profusion 
that there is no room to move about comfortably. There 
has been a number of deaths from suffocation owing to 
the rapid growth. A farmer and his family of six were 
walking through a wheat field after a shower, when sud- 
denly the wheat rose to a height of twenty-five feet in as 
many seconds, smothering them completely, long before 
they had time to call for aid. The great question is if 
sufficient people can be found to gather these prodigious 
crops. The Government ought to lose no time in getting 
over the remainder of the population of Ireland to help. 
All the hotels within twenty miles of here present a cu- 
rious appearance, being seventy-five feet in the air, rest- 
ing ou ears of wheat and cobs of corn. The wonderful 
fertility of the district is absolutely unprecedented. 
Grain was never known before to be strong enough to 
force large buildings from their foundation. Guests are 
obliged to get to the hotels by balloons. 


EAST-BOUND CLASSIFICATION 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Various mistakes have lately occurred in the weekly 
statements of East-bound shipments of flour, grain, and 
provisions issued from Mr. Moore’s office, owing to a 
misunderstanding on the part of the local freight agents 
of the various roads as to what articles should come under 
the different heads. In order to avoid similar mistakes 
hereafter it was decided that all shipments, both through 
and local, of the followingnamed articles only should be 
included in the weekly reports made to Commissioner 
Moore’s office by the different roads: 

Flour—Under this head should be included: 
corn meal, and oatmeal. 

Grain—Under this head should be included: 
corn, oats, rye, barley, malt, bran, and mill-stuff. 

Provisions—Under this head should be included: 
Cured meats in packages or bulk, canned meats in cases, 
be in tierces or barrels, pork in tierces or barrels, and 

ard, 


Flour, 
Wheat, 


The Ladies’ Grain Exchange, the solitary sister of the 
“bucket shop” fraternity of this city, which has been in 
operation for a considerable time, has recently risen to 
the top floor of a building near the corner of LaSalle and 
Madison streets. A persevering reporter of the Tribune 
recently paid them a visit at about 10 o’clock Pp. m., at 
which time the room was pretty well deserted. The 
apartment was plainly furnished, and adorned with a 
couple of chromos representing pastoral scenes, and ‘a 
highly colored lithograph of the “Jersey Lily.’ There 
was but little stimulus offered to aesthetic taste or cul- 
ture. At one end of the room was the manager’s desk 
near the “ticker,” and at the other a long table with files 
of the daily papers, and two well worn wicker rocking 
chairs. The following interesting interview occurred: 

“Oh, you are not going to write us up?” said the 
matron, or rather the manager of the exchange, ina 
deprecating manner, as she arose, her lead-pencil deftly 
impaled in her back hair. “We do so dislike to be ridi- 
culed in the papers,” she continued; “some people, you 
know, think it is wrong for women to speculate. But, 
really, I do not see why we have not a right to do so as 
well as gentlemen. For my part, I operated several 
years on the Board of Trade through a broker before the 
exchange was founded, and I was fairly successful. 
Formerly the exchange was located in so public a place 
that it was embarrassing for many women to attend, but 
here, as you see, we can transact business very quietly. 
The exchange passed into the hands of Mr. J. W. Brown, 


two weeks ago, and he conducts our business for us on 
the open board. One of his daughters presides at the 
‘ticker,’ and the other at the telephone, and thus we are 
in constant communication with Mr. Brown. The tele- 
phone, you understand, is a private one connected with 
the open board.” 

“Have you many patrons ?”’ 

“Well, we always have from twelve to twenty here 
during trading hours—sometimes more.” 

“Are there any ‘high-rollers’ among them?” , 

“No; I assure you we try to keep such characters 
out.” 

“T mean by that women who speculate largely.” 

“Oh, yes; we have several who are accomplished 
speculators. We have two or three, for instance, who 
have gone quite deeply into pork.” 

“And how about lard?” asked the reporter sympathet- 
ically. 

“Very little has been done in lard as yet, but we ex- 
pect to go into it very soon. Most of our speculation, of 
course, is confined to the small grains. We would be 
glad to have you come during trading hours and see for 
yourself how we do business.” 


GRAIN GAMBLING MADE EASY. 


For some weeks past three mysteriously acting men 
have each morning gathered in a basement in Board of 
of Trade alley and spent the day experimenting. They 
would get together around a box, and one of them giving 
it a whirl, the other two would say “wheat up” or “wheat 
down.’ Then would follow a consultation. The myste- 
rious meetings have occurred day after day. The box 
has been whirled and whirled; “wheat up” and “wheat 
down” have been shouted some millions of times. There 
followed little consultations until all record of them has 
been lost. The mysterious triumvirate was set down as 
conspirators—Irish invincibles. But they were too well 
dressed. They acted like thieves; but, aside from the 
whirlings which took place and then the consultations, 
there was nothing to cause suspicion. They acted some- 
thing like lard experts, but they made no analyses. The 
trio, in fact, were Morris Martin, whilom bunko-man; C. 
L. Campbell, a horse-trader, and Jim Wolcott, a board of 
trade member, for the nonce down in the shoes. They 
were simply inventing a new game. Tuesday, at Spring- 
field, the trio took out corporation papers for the Phoenix 
Grain and Stock Exchange, with a capital stock of $300,- 
000. It is the first time on record that gamblers ever had 
the hardihood to go to Springfield and blandly ask for 
letters of incorporation for a chuck-a-luck lay-out. 

The Phoenix grain and stock exchange is not to be a 
bucket-shop, as one naturally from its name, would be 
led to believe. It is to be a gambling saloon, wherein 
Martin’s new game is to be played. The new game, it is 
said, beats faro or roulette; it even goes ahead of craps. 
It is really a species of chuck-aluck. The name of the 
concern, the pretended $300,000 capital, are blinds. They 
are clever dodges to avert police espionage. The lay-out 
is simple. There is a box. In it are placed cards upon 
which are printed the words “pork,” “wheat,” “oats’’ 
and “corn.” The box is whirled. There are two places 
where the cards can lodge. If wheat flies up, the fellow 
who “speculated” on the “bull”? side of wheat wins his 
money ; if the wheat card drops down, the “bear specula 
tor” takes the money. 

It is, in street parlance, a great fake. Martin always 
was a slick one. He was clever enough, when in part- 
nership with Mike McDonald, to “get away with the 
boss.” But it]takes a far higher order of talent to in- 
augurate a new game of chance than to operate with the 
old ones. Martin, when he owns his new “chance shop,” 
will not have a card around the place. There will be no 
betting on color,nor “coppering” of kings or queens; 
nor any lay-outs, nor any green tables. ‘There will not 
be any chips either. The windows will be wide open, 
and there will not be any heavy doors with colored men 
on guard. Business will be opened up in the basement 
in Board of Trade alley where an extensive pool-room 
was. There will be a huge gilt and black sign as follows: 
“Phoenix Grain and Stock Exchange.” There will be the 
box, of course, and the little pasteboards with the 
“wheat,” “pork,” “corn,” and “lard’’ printed upon them. 
There will be a man to do the whirling, to be sure, anda 
man to scoop in the money, but none of the horrid fea- 
tures of a gambling hell. All gamblers’ alley is in a fer- 
ment over the new shop. The sports from one end of 
the city to the other are amazed at the simplicity of the 
scheme and are cudgeling themselves that, instead of 
fighingt Carter Harrison and “heeling”’ the police,they did 
not think of Martin’s fake. Meanwhile, the three incor- 
porators are pushing things for their opening next week. 
The city is being flooded with paper. The little paste 
board cards are being prepared by the hundred thousand. 
The room is being filled with benches and other furni- 
ture. Martin is likely to go down in history along with 
poker Schenck and the French monarch who discovered 
whist— Chicago Times. 


Boarp oF TRADE RomMance.—A lovely girl toiled at 
the wash-tub. She said, “I will be worth one thousand 
dollars. I now have but five for ribbons.” ; 

She went to a broker on the Board of Trade to whom 
she thus spoke: “Here is five dollars. Buy me five 
thousand dollars worth of wheat on a margin and sell 
when it is worth six thousand plus your commission.” 
He did so, and paid her one thousand. 

Then said the lovely girl: “I must have a million 
dollars. I have but a thousand to reside at the Palmer 
caravansary for one day.” 


She went to her broker and said; “Buy me five mil- 


lion dollars worth of wheat on margin and sell it when 
it is worth six millions plus your commission.” He did 
so, and paid her one million dollars. : 

Then said this lovely girl, “I must have twenty-five 
million to live in good New York society and support a 
husband.” She went to her broker and said: “Buy me 
all the grain in the world on margin and realize twenty- 
five millions plus your commission.” He did so, and lo- 
and behold he realized her fifty millions. 

Then this lovely girl sold her wash-tub and went to 
Moscow to represent the American Government at the 
coronation of the Czar. She took along sixteen of the 
finest dresses in the world and spent 3,000,000 rubles 
among the astonished nobility. She married one of the 
nobility. 

Alas! he turned out to be a dude and expended all her 
fortune on tight pantaloons. 

Then she came to Chicago for a divorce. She received 
itone hour and twenty minutes after the application. 
Will some kind gentleman loan her twenty-five cents to. 
buy a new tub? 


EARLY OR LATE TRANSPORTA 
TION. 


There isa very important question soon to arise in 
Minnesota for its commercial men to conssder, and that 
is whether it is better for the state to have as much of 
the grain as shall be ready for market, moved out to its 
destination before the close of lake navigation? Or, 
whcth rit would be more profitable to have the bulk of 
it remain, purt pas ing out over tbe railroads in winter, 
anl the balance to go at the opening of navigation in 
the spring? If tho e who are buying on commis-ion, 
and receive a regular pr cent. on tae bushel, would 
name the season of the year wh n they could probably 
pay the most for it, that would g) along way in assist- 
ing to solve this problem, but if they do not, or cannot, 
it should be arrived at in some other manner, that an 
op rating basis from it may be had. As a general thing, 
wheat is higher in the early spring, or at the opening of 
navigation, than at most any other time, although the 
month of June often rules higher prices than oth rs; 
but whether this increase in price is mostly eaten up by 
interest o1 the money invested in it, insurance and 
storage, isa matter to be ascertained in the calcula- 
tion 

Weare not in first class trim to move off the bulk of 
grain before the closing of lake navigation, and will not 
be without another road from this direction—one from 
the vicinity of Crookston, and another from St. Paul, — 
all leading through the hard wheat belt to Duluth. If 
these should be built to carry the wheat to that point for 
Eastern use, or down to points on Lake Michigan, the 
boat carrying ,capacity from Duluth should be at least 
doubled, to take it away upon immediate arrival. East 
ern boats could doubtless be had to this capacity upon 
respectable no ice, that business was awaiting them from 
this section of country. If home demand in this event 
could be induced to delay supplying itself until the close 
of navigation, it could purchase the remainder of the 
crop during the winter, and could afford to pay the 
farmer much better prices for it, and at the same make 
as go da profit as buying earlier in the season the price 
paid for the wheat. That there is something in all this 
which requires the best commercixl brains and fore- 
sight in our state, we believe to be true, and that it may 
present itself for our determination before we shall be 
ready to dispose of it, will not be at all surprising from 
our standpoint at least. We as a state can poorly afford 
to take toohasty action in so important a matter, with 
the cities of Milwaukee and Chicago so near us.—Morris 
Tribune. 


HARD WHEAT AT DULUTH. 


The Minneapolis Jowrnal having stated that the hard 
wheat of the Northwest went to that city, and only the 
softer varieties to Duluth, the following table of the re- 
ceipts for one week has been compiled from the Duluth 
Daily Market Report. It will convince the farmers and 
even the millers that Eli Perkins’ half brother is editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal: 


No. 2)NO- Uno. 4.(No. 2.|No. 3. 20-& 


DaTE hard.} hard.|* Con, 
Octo us 85|_..28|. 13]. na) ee anim 
(Oli ea DN Scena Se 97 21 10 9 4 6 
Oct, 21 and 22........ 107 22 10 8 4 ie 
Oct. 23... viv) 19 15 6 2 9 
Oct. 24. 3 10 13 10 3 = 
Oct, 25.. Sorin 60 41 22 14 3 a) 
~ Motals.....vsssc. 3.| 416, 1851 8]. 80) aga 


If the Journ statistician has not forgotten how to 
add, he will see that during the past seven days Duluth 
has received 116 cars more of hard wheat than of all the 
other varieties combined. He will also please take 
notice that 716 cars were received at this port during the 
seven days last past, a little over 100 carsa day. This is 
a little cud for Minneapolis to chew on until next year, 
when we will furnish a bigger one. There is nothing 
small about Duluth.—Duluth Sunday Times. ip 


The Tulare, Cal., Times says the wheat yield on irri- 
gated land in Tulare county is enormous, some fields 
yielding forty-four bushels to the acre. That journal 
also says the irrigated district is about fifteen miles long 
by eight broad, and the crop for 1883 will reach 400,000 
sacks, or 800,000 bushels. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The ALraile. 


Messrs. Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, Fremont, 
P Neb., have in the past season built twenty-two new ele- 
vators, all steam power but one, and repaired eight others. 


The Cummer Engine Co. sold a number of engines at 
the Cincinnati and the Louisville expositions, including 
the engines they had there on exhibition. It has been 
said, by persons having the opportunity of knowing, that 
this company made more sales at these expositions than 
‘all the other engine builders combined. 


Messrs. Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis., shipped the 
past menth a number of their Dustless Separators, to dif- 
ferent parties, among which we may mention the follow- 
ing: A No. 2 machine to L. W. Gray, Pelican Rapids, 
Minn., and No. 3 machines to each of the following par- 
ties: F. Hitter, Monticello, Minn.; Gus. Sumwall. 
Forest City, lowa; Frank Bean, Calvary, Wis.; Charles 
Stuart, Menlo, Iowa; N. H. Warren & Co., Earl, Ill. 


H. W. Caldwell, of 46 South Canal street, this city, evi- 
dently appreciates the importance of filling orders 
quickly. The other day he received a telegram from 
Mankato, Minn., at 4:10 p. m., for 80 fe.t of 9-inch con- 
veyor, and it was on its way at 4:40. A telegram from 
San Francisco for 200 feet of 4-inch conveyor was loaded 
one hour ofter receipt of the telegram. An order from 
St. Lonis for 4-inch conveyor to go by express, was in 
the express wagon fifteen minutes after receipt of tele- 
gram. ‘This sort of thing pleases customers. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. are busy upon two grain 
elevators for F. W. Stock, Hinsdale, Mich., and upon an 
elevator and driving-gear comple for A. R. Daughen- 
baugh, Gowrie, Iowa. This company is also building an 
elevator for Hatch & Baker, Lyons, Mich., one for Alfred 
Pardoe, Pleasant Dale, Neb., and another for Christian 
Kern, Port Huron, Mich. This company also have in 
process of construction an ash-eleyator for the Chicago 
Times, and an ore elevator for H. B. Clauson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The tile elevator exhibited by this company 
at the Inter-State Exposition was shipped to the Western 
Brick and Tile Company, Galewood, Il. 


: Sires, Af asualties, Aftc. 


A. B. Randall, a corn dealer at Oswego, N. Y, died 
recently. 


Mr. Furlery, oil and grain dealer at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
said to have mysteriously disappeared. 

George W. Adams, of New York City, a grain broker 
and a member of the Exchange, died Oct. 12. 


The Union Depot Elevator Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
$ was partially burned out recently. They were fully in- 
‘sured. 

W. F. Otis, a man prominently identified with the ele- 
-vator business at Cleveland, Ohio, died Oct. 18, in his 
74th year. : 

Jobn Marling, grain dealer at Hartsburg, Il., died on 
the morning of Oct. 23, an event that had been expected 
for some days. 


The Commercial Elevator at Peoria, Ill., containing 
45,600 bushels of oats, was burned on the evening of 
Oct. 23. The loss was $20,000. 


The elevator belonging to Nichols & North at Parnell, 
near Clinton, [11., was burned on Oct. 29. The loss was 
about $5,000; insurance $2,500. 

A. J. Sawyer’s large elevator at Villard, Minn., recently 
burst on one side, causing considerable damage, and much 
wheat ran out. No one was injured. 


One of J. McDougal’s grain and flour warehouses at 
- Montreal, Can., was burned Oct. 22, and another badly 
damaged. The loss was about $30,000; insured. 


Alexander Gordon, formerly superintendent of the 
Union Elevator, Minneapolis, Minn., died Nov. 6 from 
the effects of a fall at the elevator a few days before. 


Edward Lyon, of the firm of Edward Lyon & Co., grain 
brokers, New York City, died Oct. 18. - He was a mem- 
ber of the Produce Exchange and of its Gratuity Fund. 


The grain warehouse of C. E. Mosely, at Corsicana, 
_ Tex,was destroyed by fire Oct. 11, with its contents. 
- The grain was insured for $3,000, and the building for 
$750. 

At Ogle Station, lll., on the Cairo Short Line R. R. 
_ aman operating a steam shovel was killed on the morn- 

ing of Noy. 9. An hour later the boiler of the engine 
running the steam shovel exploded and _ seriously, per- 
haps fatally, injured the engineer and fireman. 


Geo. Lax, son of E. C. Lax, a prominent grain dealer 
at Jacksonville, Ill., and brother of P. M. Lax of Ashland, 
Til, was found dead in his bed at the Transit House in 
the latter place, where he was visiting, on Noy. 1. 
Apoplexy was supposed to have been the cause. 


The oat-meal mill belonging to Brown & Dedrick, to- 
* a with two grain elevators, were destroyed by fire at 
_ 7:30 p. m., on the evening of Oct. 22. There were also 
about four thousand bushels of oats and other grain de- 
‘stroyed. The loss is $20,000; insured for $5,000 on 
buildings and $600 on grain. 
A fire on the morning of Nov. 3 destroyed the large 
ur-story warehouse at Paris, Ky., occupied by RB: 
utchcroft & Co. for storing hemp and grain. The 
ilding, 100x40 feet, was filled from the first to the 


Lat 


fourth floor. The fire originated in the ground floor 
either from spontaneous combustion or an incendiary. 


“The total loss was $50,000; insured for $33,950. 


A boy named Johnson recently threw his arms around 
an upright shaft in anelevator at Kirby Station, Il. He 
intended to let it turn him awhile then jump off, as he had 
seen other boys do. The shaft was making 180 revolu- 
tions per minute. The consequence was that his coat 
got wrapped so tighily around the shaft that he could 
not release himself. His feet struck a beam at each rey- 
olution, and were pounded to a jelly. The engine had 
to be stopped to release him. 


About 2 o’clock on the morning of Nov. 7, fire was 
discovered in the upper part of Elevator “B” at Dell 
Rapids, Dak., owned by Cargill Bros. As there was a 
high wind it communicated to an elevator near, owned 
by Bonner & Hyde. Both were totally destroyed, to- 
gether with two cars loaded with grain for shipment. 
Loss, $10,000. Insured. There being no facilities for 
extinguishing fires, when it was found impossible to save 
the elevators the spouts were opened and the grain 
allowed to run out on the ground, but even this was de- 
stroyed, as the burning sides fell out. But for the 
prompt and energetic efforts of the citizens, the whole 
village would have been destroyed. It is impossible to 
account for the origin of the fire. 


Railway Alutelliqence. . 


It is said that the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. is 
backing up the new Winona, Alma & Northern R. R. 


Mr. Van Horne, General Manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, estimates the wheat crop of Manitoba 
at 6,000,000 bushels, 2,500,000 of which will be available 
for shipment. 


Grading is under way on the Dakota and Great South- 
ern line, trom Tower City, Dak., south. This line will 
be the Red River Valley feeder of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy road. 


The Central Pacific Railroad announces that it will 
transport grain from Winnemucca, Battle Mountain, and 
other stations in that part of Nevada, to San Francisco 
or Port Costa for $6 per ton. The old rate was $28 per 
ton. This reduction will be of great benefit. to the Ne- 
vada farmers. 


A Des Moines dispatch says: “The work of construc- 
tion has commenced on the La Crosse, lowa & South- 
western Railway, which is to cross through the center of 
Iowa and go to Kansas City. It will passthrough Charles 
City, Boone and Des Moines. The Canadian Pacific is 
said to be backing it financially.” 


The action of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Company in virtually forbidding the shipment of grain 
in their cars except through the elevators established 
along their line, has made the farmers of Mellette, Spink 
Co., Dak., feel very indignant. They think itis an out- 
rage on the business interests of that community, and 
say that it effects a loss of from five to ten cents on each 
bushel of wheat they sell at that point. 

The Portland, Ore., Farmer says: “Shipping grain 
East by railroads is looked on as impracticable, but the 
world has got used to doing impossible things, and we 
expect to have Oregon and Washington wheat and flour 
shipped to Duluth, and there take water transportation 
for New York, or perhaps for England. We have no 
idea that railroads will let all the products of our region 
take ocean routes.” 


A dispatch from Little Falls; Minn., says: A small- 
sized railway war cloud has burst upon Little Falls, in 
the contest between the Northern Pacific road and the 
merchants of the place. It seems that A. J. Sawyer of 
Duluth, who controls the largest sized grain elevators, 
has secured the company’s interest in the warehouse 
here, and made early in the season an exclusive arrange- 
ment to contract all the grain shipped at this point 
through his elevator. J. H. Rhodes, an old dealer, when 
he was buying the season began to find himself shut out 
from the company’s books, and found the company had 
arranged to move only Mr. Sawyer’s grain, beginning 
back as far as Oct. 5, demurred, and a red hot corres- 
pondence has been in progress between Mr. Rhodes and 
the general officers of the company. The crisis was 
reached two days ago in the flat refusal of the company, 
through both Freight Agent Haniford a d Division 
Superintendent Odell to furnish Mr. Rhodes cars to 
move his grain. The refusal has created great excite- 
ment, as it was virtually an attempt to force the people 
to sell only to Mr. Sawyer’s elevator. The language used 
by Haniford was that “Mr. Sawyer had large capital in- 
vested here, and must be protected.” This greatly 
inflamed Little Falls, and placards and bills brought the 
people together in a large meeting at the court house 
that evening. The evening was consumed in speeches, 
and acommittee was appointed to draft resolutions to- 
night. A second meeting was heid, when the commit- 
tee reported, amid great enthusiasm, a resolution highly 
condemnatory of the company’s action. The acts of 
discrimination were condemned as revolutionary and 
destructive of popular rights. The resolutions were 
adopted with much spirit, and copies ordered sent withr 
copies of the correspondence to President Villard, Gov. 
Hubbard, and Railroad Commissioner Baker. Speeches 
were made pledging the business men to unite to prose- 
cute the case to a just end, attorneys pledging their sery- 
ices free of expense. Money was also pledged to secure 
the best legal assistance. 


Af anals anil Allarine. 


Speaking of the Illinois & Michigan Canal, the LaSalle 
Press says: “* * * The waterway over which last 
year was transported 3,900,000 bushels of grain, 41,000,000 
feet of lumber, 22,000,000 shingles, 8,000 tons of coal, 
41,000 tons of ice, 55,000 tons of sand, with thousands of 
tons of other merchandise of classes too numerous to 
mention, isn’t a defunct institution yet, if some docks 
have gone to decay, and boatmen no longer fight for pref- 
erence in chances to get through locks crowded with 
business.” 


The Philadelphia 7%mes is opposed to the Hennepin 
Canal, and says: “The almost uniform canal policy in 
this country has been construction by states. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana did not beg the General 
Government to give money for digging canals inside 
their limits. They went to work, raised the money by 
taxation, took the responsibility, and reaped the profit. 
Illinois can secure its canal in the same way. If this is 
not thought desirable, the later precedents favor the con- 
struction of canals by private capital. The projected 
Delaware and Chesapeake Ship-Canal, the Florida Ship- 
Canal, and that across Cape Cod are all to be built in this 
way. The people of these different sections have found 
that the best way to do athing is to do it and be done 
with it.” 

The distance from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
Duluth is 2,384 miles, of which 875 miles lie between 
Lake Erie and the seaboard, including about 71 miles of 
canals. The Welland starts from Lake Erie, 17 miles 
west of Buffalo, and ata distance of 27 miles empties 
into Lake Ontario at a point opposite Toronto. The 
work on this canal will be completed in about a year. 
Around the various rapids of the St. Lawrence are five 
canals varying in length, amounting in all to about 44 
miles. The total height overcome by the 53 locks on 
these canals is 5334 feet. It is expected that the entire 
work of improvement of river and canals will be com- 
pleted in six or seven years, when Canada will have spent 
upon ber canal system a sum not less than $50,000,000. 


Congress during a term of years has appropriated 
large sums of money to make a canal and slack-water 
navigation across the State of Wisconsin, called the Fox 
and Wisconsin River improvement. The alleged im- 
provement begins and ends in Wisconsin. If it is con- 
stitutional to expend Federal money on that project why 
is it unconstitutional for Congress to vote appropriations 
for the proposed Hennepin Canal? The object of the 
latter is to connect the chain of lakes with the Missis- 
sippi River-by water navigation. It is sought t) trans- 
ship Pennsylvania products from Erie to Davenport, 
Quincy, Burlington, Keokuk, Dubuque, La Grosse, Still- 
water, and St. Paul by water, and also the products of 
New York, New England, Ohio, and Michigan by the 
same route. Would such commerce be “local,” and re- 
stricted to the single State of Illinois? 


A correspondent of the Morris, Minn., 7rzbune, says 
that Mr. Washburn complains of low water at Minneap- 
olis, preventing the mills from running at full capacity. 
The writer advises that Mr. Washburn should unite with 
those who wish to improve the navigation of the river 
below, and as a member of Congress, aid in obtaining an 
appropriation for cutting a canal from Duluth to the most 
available point on the Mississippi River. It is doubtful, 
he thinks, whether water can be successfully obtained by 
means of the proposed dams at the head of the river. 
The canal plan would succeed, and though more ex- 
pensive, when made it would make a connection of the 
large rivers with the great lakes, and be “worth untold 
millions to the commerce of the East, West, North and 
South alike, and would make tbe Mississippi, with 
proper locks and draws on Lake Superior to regulate 
flow, a navigable stream during the ordinary season.” A 
canal, the writer says, starting from the Lake of the 
Woods, or some point on Rainy Lake River, would sup- 
ply water, but would not make this much-needed Lake 
Superior connection. 


Mr. Hugh McLennan, iu a recent lecture at Montreal, 
gave a brief history of the Canadian waterways, from the 
introduction of steam navigation on the St. Lawrence, in 
1809 to 1834. Aboutthe year 1818, Great Britain, aroused 
to admiration by the evidence of loyalty evinced by her 
new colony in the matter of improving the waterways, 
early accepted the responsibility as pertaining to the 
Government. The construction of the Rideau Canal was 
accordingly commenced under Col. By in 1827, and was 
opened for traffic in 1832. This was the greatest en 
gineering accomplishment of the period, both for the 
skill that devised it and the energy which accomplished 
it within the time. During the intervening years be- 
tween 1821 and 1832 great progress was made in the settle- 
ment of the country; exports and imports had increased 
largely, with Prescott as a transhipping point for the lake 
trade. The Lachine Canal was completed in 1825, and 
some barges of larger capacity (about 50 tons) had been 
built available for the trade with near points on the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa, and in anticipation of the open- 
ing of the Rideau. Stages were introduced between 
Montreal and Prescott by Horace Dickenson, of Montreal, 
and Hiram Norton, of Prescott, and the passenger busi- 
ness was well provided for by steamers to all lake ports, 
with Queenstown as the center of the western trade. He 
referred to the efforts of the late Capt. Brush, Mr. John 
Torrance, and John Hamilton Barrett in those days. 
Through the efforts of the latter a water connection was 
opened between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and the first 
vessel passed through from one lake to the other in 1834. 
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3 levator anal fyrain, News. | 


R. J. Moore, grain dealer at Saltillo, Neb., has sold 
out. 

A new mill and elevator is being built.at St. Lawrence, 
Dak. 

The town of Holdredge, Neb., is going to have an ele- | 
vator. 

A fire recently at Oriska, Dak., destroyed 57,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

The new Espencheid Elevator, at Hastings, Minn., is 
about completed. - 

R. J. Hardy & Co., wholesale grain dealers, Boston, 
Mass., have failed. 

O. C. Garrett, grain commission dealer of Dallas, Tex., 
has sold out and left town. 

S. G. McGill & Sons, grain merchants at Fargo, Dak., 
have dissolved partnership. 

One day recently, Graves, McEwen & Johnson, Geneva, 
Til., paid out $5,400 for corn. 

Wheat receipts at Grafton, Wabash Co., Dak., run 
as high as 50,000 bushels a week. 

H. W. Pratt has sold his elevator at Faribault, Minn., 
to F. A. & 8. L. Bean for $7,612.84. 

A transfer elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels 
is to be erected at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Manitoba wheat is being shipped to Ontario and Ot- 
tawa, Canada, in large quantities. 

C. B. Lathrop & Co., grain commission therchants, 
New York, N. Y., have suspended. f 

John Lenon, a grain dealer in Delphi, Ind., 
failed. The liabilities were $40,000. 

W. M. Darter, grain, etc., dealer at Darter, Ind., has 
made an assignment to B. F. Gardner. 

The Harding Elevator, just erected at Des Moines, 
Towa, has a capacity of 500,000 bushels. 

The much talked of and long looked for elevator at 
Gary, Dak., is completed and in running order. 

Mr. Chas. Keith has completed his large warehouse at 
Volga, Dak., and has commenced to purchase grain. 

Mr. Elam Clark of the firm of Elam Clark & Sons, 
millers and grain dealers at Waterloo, Neb., is dead. 

John Sutcliffe, of Wheaton, Ill., has rebuilt his elevat- 
or, recently burned, and is placing the machinery. 

Elevators are being built at Pingree and Sykesville, 
Dak., and a first-class one is to be erected at Carring- 
ton. 

H. W. Pratt & Co. have purchased Elevator “CO” on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Weber & Marian, grain and lumber dealers at Rich- 
land, Neb., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Weber re- 
tiring. 

Huntoon & Kuhl, grain dealers at Earling, lowa, have 
dissolved partnership. D. H. Hunter succeeds to the 
business. 

A. T. Rodgers, Beloit, Kan., has ordered, a. complete 
elevator outfit from the Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leay- 
enworth, Kan. 

The elevator at Walcott, lowa, owned by Stockdale & 
Deals, is running all the time, and the firm reports a 
good business. “ 

Bridges & White, of Crete, Neb., are making prepara 
tions to build a 20,000-bushel grain elevator in connec- 
tion with their mill. 

A warehouse corporation has recently been formed at 
Dalles, Ore., with a capital stock of $50,000. E.B. Mc- 
Farland is at the head. 

Hill & Triesen, Hillsboro, Kan., have ordered machin- 
ery for their new elevator from the Great Western Mfg. 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 

Mrs. Wm. McGeoch, the mother of the noted lard and 
grain speculator, recently died at her home in Tomah, 
Wis., aged seventy-three. 

In September, 195,000 bushels of wheat were marketed 
at Tower City, Dak., and the October receipts aver- 
aged 10,000 bushels per day. 

During September N. J. Rulison, Seneca, Ill., took in 
at his elevators 230,000 bushels of corn and oats, besides 
timothy seed, rye and other grain. 

The Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan., 
are furnishing N. P. Simmonds & Co. of Minneapolis, 
Kan., with a complete elevator outfit. 

The machinery for Kettenhoven Bros.’ new elevator at 
Appleton, Wis., is being placed in position, and the con- 
cern is expected to soon be in operation. 


recently 


Morden, Manitoba, a new station on the Manitoba 
Southwestern Road, bids fair to become the wheat mar- 
ket for the Pembina mountain district. 


C. H. Corbin & Co. of Liberty, Mo., are adding to the 
capacity of their mill, ordering their machinery from the 
Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan. 


The elevators and grain houses of Minneapolis, Minn., 
are included in the reduction of twenty-five per cent. in 
rates made by the board of insurance companies. 


The Sun of Brandon, Man., says: “The Ogilvie Mill- 
ing Co., having completed their contracts for the West, 
are now brought into competition with the Eastern mar- 


ket. As a consequence wheat has dropped to 72 cents. 
Freight from Winnipeg to Montreal is 30 cents per 
bushel lower than from Chicago to the latter point.” 


A. R. Ritterbush, Long Pine, Neb., has ordered from 
the Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan., a 3044 
inch Leffel Wheel and machinery for his new mill. 


It isreported that the business men of St. Peter, Minn., 


| recently raised money and put a man on the street to 
| buy wheat and keep prices up to the highest point. 


The firm of Robert Hughes, Ashville, Ohio, grain 
dealer, has been succeeded by Hughes & Humble. This 
is simply the addition of the book-keeper of the old firm 


Roach Bros. of Clyde, Kan., have ordered a complete 
elevator outfit, including a 20-horse power engine and 
boiler from the Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

W. S. Charles, North Topeka, Kan., is building an ele- 
vator on track of the U. P. R. R. and has ordered a sheller 
and cleaner from the Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Geo. L. Blanchard has bought both of the warehouses 
at Lostant, I11., and will soon have them thoroughly over- 
hauled, enlarging their capacity, and putting them in 
first-class order. 


J.M. Wayman, a prominent grain merchant of La 
Gro, near Wabash, Ind., made an assignment Nov 6. 
His liabilities are placed at $8,400, and his assets, not 
yet known, are very light. 


The Arkansas Oil Co. have placed their orders for 
chain elevators and conveyors with the Lechner Manu- 
facturing Co. of Columbus, O., for use in their extensive 
works at Texarkana, Ark. : 


Higbee & Co., grain buyers of Fremont, Ohio, are in- 
solvent. The firm was quoted at $100,000, and had ele- 
vators at a dozen points on the Nickel-Plate and the 
Lake Erie & Western Roads. 


Funk & Son, Hillsboro, Kan., have ordered of the Gre 
Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan.,a full line of 
machinery for their elevator, transmitting power for their 
mill engine by wire cable 1,000 feet. 


A. J. Stephenson & Co. of Kidder, Mo., are rebuilding 
their mill, partially destroyed by fire, and have placed 
their order for the necessary machinery with the Great 
Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan. 


John J. Walterhouse, of Vincennes, Ind., has the con- 
tract for rebuilding the elevator of W. Trow & Co., at 
Madison, Ind., recently burned. The elevator is to have 
astorage capacity for 140,000 bushels of wheat. 


The extensive elevators of Douglas, Stuart & Forrest, 
Oregon, Ill., have been re-opened by Mr. Alex. Cantley, 
their popular book-keeper, for the reception of all kinds 
of grain. Oregon now has, it is said, the best grain 
market in the country. 

The farmers in Wisconsin and the Northwestern states 
are holding back their grain in the expectation of getting 
better prices later on, and while they are doing this 
foreign countries are sending their surplus forward and 
selling it at market prices. 


On Oct. 22, M. 8. Nichols & Co., of this city, brought 
suit against Charles W. Pardridge and Ransom J. Morse 
for a $10,000 debt. This is the defunct grain firm who 
have been trying to realize upon their losses since their 


failure just after the McGeoch troubles. 


The Lechner Manufacturing Co. of Columbus, O, 
manufacturers of roller detachable chain belting and 
elevating and conveying machinery, have received or- 
ders for chain belting from Samuel Kaucher, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and have also furnished Hardesty Bros., of Colum- 
bus, O., with detachable chain for driving purposes. 


Wm. K. Rice, engaged in the grain business at Audu- 
bon, Ia., has decamped, leaving the local banks in the 
lurch to the extent of $5,825. He began by getting 
money on his bills of lading. After the banks had ac- 
quired measurable confidence he began to neglect to at- 
tach his freight vouchers, handing them in a day or two 
later. Then he made a general haul. 


Joseph Hill, of New York City, advertised on Oct. 
18, for 1,000,000 feet of elevator lumber to be delivered 
at the R. R. depot, Bozeman, Mont. The building is 
to be constructed in the spring, and used chiefly for ship- 
ping oats. Wheat, it is said, finds a ready market there 
at from $1 to $1.25 per bushel, and could hardly be 
shipped and sold in Minneapolis for 90 cents. The 
wheat and flour trade are said to be almost entirely local 
in the Gallatin Valley, while the six flouring mills 
there have a capacity of 575 barrels per day. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. of Chicago, Il, have re- 
cently filled orders from grain dealers as follows: Funk 
& Co., Galva, Kan., an elevator; Shepherd & Denniston, 
Rochester, Ind., an elevator; Silliman & Howard, Hol- 
stein, lowa, two elevators; D. E. Paulina, Paulina, Iowa, 
elevator outfit; Myers & Shafer, Canal Dover, Ohio, an 
elevator; 8. W. Arbuthnot, Dysart, Iowa, an elevator and 
a number of sprocket wheels and link-belt for the trans- 
mission of power. This firm have been using the link- 
belting for over seven years. 


Receipts of grain of all kinds at Baltimore since Jan. 
1, 1883, have averaged 542,780 bushels per week, and at 
New York the weekly average has been 1,312,000 
bushels. The foreign exports since Jan. 1 from Balti- 
more were of wheat 14,191,011 bushels, and of corn 9,- 
467,864 bushels; from New York, wheat 17,542,267 
bushels, and corn 22,633,950 bushels. Total exports from 
the Atlantic ports, including Montreal, for ten months 
of 1883, were of wheat 48,815,867 bushels, and of corn 
58,004,196 bushels. Of the aggregate of wheat ex- 


ported, 40 per cent. was: from New York, 32 1-8 per 
cent. from Baltimore, and 27 2-3 per cent. from all other 
ports; and of corn exported same period 42.70 per cent. 
was from New York; 17.86 from Baltimore, and 39.44 


per cent. from all other ports.—Baltimore Journal of 


Commerce. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, Il., have recently 
filled orders as follows: Bowman & Hard, Atlantic, Lowa, 
60 feet; Wamego Mill and Elevator Oo., Wamego, Kan., 
50 feet; Wm. Linden, Odell, Neb., 75 feet; T. O. Suenell, 
Chicago, IIl., for flax seed, 800 feet! E. A. Hedge, Salem, 
N. C., for cotton seed, 80 feet; Mutschler & Essmueller, 


St. Louis, Mo., 360 feet; Robt. Davis, Toronto, Canada, 


for wet malt, 80 feet; Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, II1., 
for ear corn, 166 feet; Caywood & Co., Vinney, Kan., 7% 
feet; Illinois Leather Oo,, Chicago, Il., to carry wet hair 
to dry kiln, 288 feet. 


The Elevator Co. at Midland, Ont., has completed its 


system of fire protection. The work of setting up the 
powerful pump and laying the: pipe was completed 
under the supervision of Mr. Thomas Allison, foreman 
for Northey & Oo., of the city of Toronto, and a trial 
took place. After the hose had been laid and the men 
at the branch were in position, the work proved satisfac- 
tory to all but the branchmen, who were knocked about 
the dock and badly bruised. The pump is of Northey 
& Co.’s manufacture, No. 14, and is capable of throwing 
30,000 gallons of water per hour. The whole system 
complete cost the company $1,500, and it will afford the 
fullest protection to the elevator, wharf and vessels. A 
night watchman is always at the elevator, and as steam 
will be kept up continually during dry weather, a flow 


plow, the manager, has taken great pains to have the 
se so distributed that in case of fire the full benefit of 
is admirable system of water-works will be secured. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company of Pittsburgh 
report a remarkable activity in the demand for their 
Automatic Engine. During the month of October they 
manufactured and shipped a total of seventy-three en- 
gines, representing a product of nearly $50,000. Their 
new orders during the same month aggregated over 
2,000 horse-power. Among the prominent orders were 
The Phil. & Reading Coal & Iron Co. one 80 H. P., one 
65 H. P., two 50 H. P., and one 40 H. P.; The New York 
& Brooklyn Electric Light Co. four engines of 50 H. P. 
each; The Arnoux Electric Light Co., of Cleveland, two 
of 65 H. P.; The Brush Electric Light & Power Co., of 
Savannah, two of 50H. P.; The Butte Electric Light Co., 
Butte, Montana, two of 50 H. P.; The Brush-Swan Elee 

tric Light Co., of Cheyenne, 65 H. P.; The Brush Elec- 
tric Light Co., of Buffalo, 50 H. P.; The Electric Light 
Co. of Decatur, Ill.,50 H. P. In general manufacture 
they mention the Arthurs Coal & Lumber Co., Hemlock, 
Pa., 125 H.P.; Miller, Dubrul & Peters Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 80 H. P.; The Pacific Rolling Mill Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., 65 H. P.; E. Stinson & Co, Baltimore, 
Md., Wheel Factory, 50 H. P.; McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Allegheny City, 50 H. P.; Wm. Broadhead & Sons, 
Jamestown, N. Y., Worsted Mills, 30 H. P.; The Senghi 
Woolen Mills, Yokohama, Japan, 20 H. P.; and about 
thirty others of various sizes from 10 to 50 H. P. If it 
is true that activity in the engine business is asure index 
of a general activity in manufactures, there is very little 
in the above to encourage a pessimistic view of the situ- 
ation. 


ANOTHER B. & O. ELEVATOR. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company have com- 
pleted and opened for business their new elevator at 
Camden Station (this city). Its storage capacity is 
260,000 bushels, and it has been constructed with special 
reference to the accommodation of the local trade in 
oats and other small grain. The rates for storage will 
be the same as at Locust Point, viz: One and a quarter 
(114) cents per bushel for the first ten days, and 3g of a 
cent per bushel for each succeeding ten days or parts 
thereof. We feel assured that this elevator will prove of 
great advantage, especially to shippers of oats to our 
market per the Baltimore & Ohio Road, and will also 
greatly facilitate the business both of receivers and 
buyers. Our market for the need of proper storage has 
always been of much uncertainty to shippers with re- 
spect to oats, which had to be placed from the track on 
arrival, and when there were any overplus of cars re- 
ported the dealers, as a general thing, were stocked, and 
the market would invariably drop, and as suddenly re- 
cover when the track was clear. 

With the storage now offered by this elevator, the 
wide fluctuations and irregularities of our market will, 
in a great measure, be corrected, and more steadiness in 
prices experienced, which will give more confidence to 
Western shippers, and our trade in oats, rye, and barley 
doubtl«ss be much enlarged. With available stocks of 
such products, orders which previously could not be 
filled will be drawn to our market, and we anticirate 
such good results from this pioneer local elevator that it 
will not be long before the Northern Central Railway 
Company will see the necessity of constructing one for 
the accommodation of similar traffic over their road.— 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. Sacre, engineer, of West Kirby, near Liverpool, 
Eng., has patented a floating elevator for loading and dis- 
charging steam and sailing ships. It is capable of tak- 
ing on board or delivering on the quay 100 tons of 
per hour. It is adjusted for work in less than half an 
hour. When required it can be shipped for use abroad. 


Peplow, can be obtained in one minute and a half. Mr. — 
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Notes fron, the Hf xchanges. 


The New Orleans Produce Exchange has added rice 
to the commodities dealt in by the members of the organ- 
ization. 


The cashier ot the Produce Exchange Bank of New 
York recently made a successful experiment of the pro- 
posed clearing-house system for grain contracts. The 
contracts cleared for various parties represented 12,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and the clearances were made in 
less than ten minutes. 


A clearing-house system has been formed by some of 
the prominent members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The system, similar tothe bank plan, was origi- 
nated by Mr. H. Ostenberg who will be the manager. 
The following are the names of the present management : 
George C. Martin, Henry T. Kneeland, J. M. Fuller, J. 
H. Herrick, J. E. Hulshizer, 8. Jacoby, George B. Cook- 
sey, Anderson Fowler, and W. D. Miles. 


Taylor & Luton, members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, suspended business on Oct. 21, being unable to 
meet the call for margins on wheat and lard, on which 
they were ‘long.’ The recent decline in the markets 
called on them for a payment of some $55,000 which 
absorbed all their available cash. One of the partners 
estimates liabilities at about $15,000, and he anticipates 
that they will soon be able to resume business if margins 
due them are promptly paid. 


There were two suspensions on the Board of Trade on 
Noy. 8. Geo. H. Harlow, ex-Secretary of State, who 
failed a few months ago and had outstanding liabilities, 
bought 500,000 bushels more of wheat on Nov. 
Being called on for margins he was “told to close out his 
trades,” which he did at a great loss to his customers. 
He stated he was 600,000 bushels short, and that his loss 
was $26,000, of which he had put up $21,000 in margins, 
so that he had only $5,000 to make good. Mr. Harlow, 
who is doing a commission business, is settling up as 
rapidly as possible. John B. M. Liverners, who also 

> suspended, was speculating on his own account. He 
said that he was caught on the rise of the market, and 
that his liabilities, scattered over the Board of Trade, 
were about $15,000. 


Thos. Wight, one of the oldest members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is credited with being the father of a 
plan for mutual insurance by the Board. The plan cir- 
culated proposes that the Directors adopt a rule enfore- 
ing an immediate assessment of $5 upon each member 
for the creation of an insurance fund; and that in case of 
the death of any member a like assessment shall be made 
and the fund thus obtained be paid at once to the legal 
representatives of the deceased. These payments to be 
enforced by the same rules of discipline as the annual 
dues. The petition recommends that this fund be exempt 
from all claims except legal assignments to be filed with 
the Secretary ten days after the death of the member en- 
titled to the fund. It is claimed that this would give -a 
cheap insurance free from the disadvantages of the 'Ton- 
tine plan, as there could be no dissolution of the bond or 
failures to pay assessment as in the case often of volun- 
tary associations. 

The Milwaukee grain shippers, in spite of the denial of 
Mr. Carpenter, General Ticket and Passenger Agent for 
the C. M. & St. P. Railroad, still complain of freight rate 
discriminations in favor of Chicago. An order, it is said, 
was issued by the above road, and also by the C. & N. W. 
Road, to the effect that all grades of wheat, oats and 
barley above No. 3 should be immediately put into ele- 
vators upon arrival. This order annuls the valuable 
privilege of side-ttracking receiving-cars, which is per- 
mitted in Chicago, and enables dealers to obtain fuller 
value and a better price for their customers. This order, 
it is said, was issued when business was the largest, and 
has produced great indignation on the part of the Mil- 
waukee grain receivers. The railway management deny 
that this was the object of the order, and Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager Miller of the St. Paul Co, says that the 
order was issued with regret, on account of a deficiency 
in the number of cars, and will be only temporary. 


The investigations into the “bucket shop” stealings of 
the Board of Trade market reports discovered on Oct. 
19, by means of private detectives in the alley, the fol- 
lowing facts: A young man standing in hearing of the 
Open Board Caller, communicates, by signs, to a confed- 
erate near the “shop,” who records the reports on a sheet 
of paper and hands it to the operator, who takes it off on 
a wire leased of one of the telephone companies easily 
readjusted to the purpose. The detective ascertained 


that the Cosmopolitan and McHie’s place were the only 


shops using these means, followed the clue given by Mr. 
Barclay of the Western Union to Hascom’s place, the old 
Public Grain and Corn Exchange, No. 135 La Salle St., 
and arrested the operator, H. F. Burtnett, on a warrant 


- for charge of conspiracy, and took him before Justice 


Brayton, by whom the case was continued under a bond 


of $1,000. The wire had been very ingeniously con- 


cealed, and its trail was entirely lost until the office table 
was torn loose, when it was found penetrating one of the 


_ table legs and running up into the instrument hidden in 


adrawer. A later report than the above shows that a 
similar plan had been successfully carried out by the 


‘Metropolitan Grain Exchange, one of the largest “bucket 


shops” in the Alley, and hitherto the most successful in 


beating the Board of Trade, and Telegraph Companies, 


n their attempts to prevent these concerns from usin 
the “tickers” and obtaining the market reports. Aide 
the same facilities, the detectives discovered that two 


men employed by the above Exchange had utilized a 
number of so-called “dead wires,” erected some years 
since by an opposition telegraphic or telephonic enter- 
prise, for the use of the fire department, connected with 
the Stock Yards. These wires were carried into the 
Exchange, a repeater being used to repeat back auto- 
matically the Stock Yards reports, etc., an additional 
battery being also used to neutralize the increased re- 
sistance. By employing first-class operators no breaks 
were made by the false circuits. Arrests were made of 
C. F. Van Winkle and Wm. Alkorn, who were also 
brought before Justice Brayton, and admitted to bail in 
the sum of $1,000 each, which was given by H. B. 
Peabody, proprietor of the Exchange. A rehearing of 
these cases was had before Justice Lyon on Nov. 10, 
when evidence was produced from the telegraph offices 
and others confirming the above facts. Alkorn, it ap- 
peared, was employed by Van Winkle at the Yards, and 
Prof. C. J. Bartlett, “the wire chief,’ said that he had 
some difficulty in getting into his office, and that he 
found the telegraphic wires running through the table 
legs connected with the telephonic wire, indicating that 
they were being used for telegraphic purposes. The case 
was again adjourned. After these arrests the Metropoli- 
tan bucket shop posted a notice on Oct. 18 that they 
would make no more new trades with city grain dealers, 
and that after the 20th, when they would have closed up 
all such accounts, they would deal only in stocks. As 
the Board of Trade hasno control over the New York 
stock reports, the speculators of the Alley will still find 
an ample field for the nse of their talents, in “doing” 
country victims, ef. i. 


A{tems frony, Abroad. 


Russia continues a large shipper of grain. 
Difficulties in the French grain trade are reported, on 
account of depression in prices in that trade. 


A new grain elevator has just been completed at 
Vienna, Austria. It has a capacity of over 200,000 
bushels. 


The collective amount of the world’s imports and ex- 
ports of cereals of late years has reached the enormous 
sum of 1,520,000,000 bushels. 


It is reported that the new Spanish Premier is in favor 
of a treaty of commerce with England, and of the sup- 
pression of the duties on grain. 


The steamer Amaryllis, from Baltimore, Md., dis- 
charged a cargo of 80,000 bushels in sixteen hours at 
Avonmouth Dock, Eng., recently. 


The official estimate of the wheat crop of France is 
100,646,000 hectoliters. This is twenty-one hectoliters 
below last year’s figures. The commercial estimate 
places the figures lower, 


Algiers has, until recently, been of no importance in 
grain exportation. But of late French capitalists have 
devoted their attention to bringing her waste lands under 
cultivation and a large increase of grain for export is 
anticipated. 

The banks of Liverpool, having been increasing their 
advances to grain speculators, find themselves loaded 
down with wheat, which can only be sold at a loss. Ten 
or more large firms have been rendered insolvent, and 
failures are expected to occur until Christmas. 


The harbormaster at Antwerp, Belgium, recently for- 
bade the working of a floating elevator dispatched by 
the London Patent Elevator Company, and caused it to 
be removed to the entrance of the small dock. Hecon 
sidered it dangerous. The town of Antwerp is negotiat- 
ing with a company formed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing fixed elevators, with stores adjacent. 


The import demand of wheat of Great Britain is stead- 
ily increasing from year to year, and is due to the three 
following causes: The large annual increase of popula- 
tion; the increased per capita consumption of bread, and 
owing to unremunerative prices, the annual reduction of 
wheat acreage, which is turned to pasturage. Wheat, the 
preponderating cereal imported into England, averaged in 
the years from 1875 to 1880 a demand for 120,000,000 bush- 
els. 

Russia, until 1877, was an important competing coun- 
try in supplying the world’s markets. But of late, the 
political disturbances there and in the Balkaus have low- 
ered her position, and she cannot now compete with 
America in the world’s grain markets. The same ulti- 
mate condition is the case with Austro-Hungary, an agri- 
cultural land and fertile soil, with a moderately dense 
population that enabled her for a long time to take rank 
among the grain-exporting countries. 

Until within a few years rice was the main export 
grain production of British India. England’s attention 
of late has been strongly directed to that point with large 
expectations, hoping that in a few years India will be 
able to export some 300,000,000 bushels of wheat annually 
equal to that of Russia or America. The exports of 
India from 800,000 bushels of wheat in 1871-72 reached 
in ten years 32,000,000 bushels, about 85 per cent. of 
which went to Great Britain, and tha remainder to France, 
Belgium, and Italy. 

Grain laden steamers running from the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof, passing through the Straits of Yeinkale, 
have been run aground with great regularity, occasion- 
ing considerable damage to cargo and causing the under- 
writers great loss. Mr. Sutton, a gentleman represent- 
ing the English underwriters, has placed three men 
under arrest for purposely running the vessels aground. 


Within three months no less than sixty steamers were 
grounded, nearly allin calm weather. Mr. Sutton’s in- 
vestigations have put an end to these proceedings. 


A recent rumor that 300 vessels had been chartered to 
load with wheat at the Black Sea ports is offset by the 
following statement: The capacity of the vessels en- 
gaged in the Black Sea trade is said to average 6,000 
quarters, ora total of 1,800,000 quarters, equal to 14,400,- 
000. The average exports of wheat from Black Sea ports 
are about 24,000,000, so that the tonnage reported to be 
chartered would take out in three months one-half the 
yearly exports. As the Russian wheat crop is reported 
to be 54,000,000 short of an average, where is the wheat 
coming from to fill these vessels ? ° 


The Millers’ Gazette and Corn Trade Journal, of Lon- 
don, Eng., has the following: “Reports of the magni- 
tude of present diffculties in the corn and produce trades 
seems to be exaggerated. There is no doubt whatever 
that vast amounts have been lost since the beginning of 
the year in London and Liverpool through the simple 
depreciation of the value of stocks of produce. The 
losses are, however, widely distributed, and have not 
been wholly without compensation in ordinary trading. 
In Newcastle several failures have been announced in 
the grain trade, the aggregate liabilities being about 
£400,000.” 

Mr. Garland in a recent letter from Australia to the 
Chicago Tribune, speaks of the increasing value of the 
wheat production of these colonies. From being buyers 
of flour a few years since, Australia now raises 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually with a surplus for exportation. 
Self binders, drills and other agricultural machinery are 
liberally used, and while the sparcity of the population 
prevents at present a commensurate production, her 
special adaptation to grain growing with a small amount 
of labor, will rapidly swell the aggregate product, faster 
than her population can absorb, and thus the European 
markets will find another center of wheat-growing to 
meet their own deficiencies. The writer says: “The 
effect of wheat production in India as well as here in 
Australia is worthy the study of our (American) econo- 
mists.” 

Antwerp, the development of which city has of late 
obtained very large dimensions, and which counts among 
the first ports on the German ocean, has, as is well 
known, also a very important grain trade which is in no 
way inferior to that of Rotterdam. It imports in large 
quantities grain from all parts of the world, especially 
America, India end Russia, supplying also the large 
country lying behind it. By the great harbor works, 
projected by the Belgian government, and executed in 
grand style, there is no more hindrance to the trade; 
on the contrary a large improvement is the result. 
Among other facilities to the grain trade it has been re- 
solved to procure the so-called floating elevators, one of 
which has lately arrived; the same, imposing by its size, 
is provided with the newest arrangements for loading 
and discharging the largest sea-going vessels; therefore 
it will be of the greatest importance to the grain trade. 
The elevator is 120 feet long, 32 feet broad, constructed 
entirely of iron, and, for safety, provided with four 
water-tight compartments. As regards the machinery, 
besides the steam engines fore and aft of the vessel, the 
fire pumps on the elevator are noteworthy. The capacity 
of this elevator is 150 tons of grain per hour. Before 
discharging or loading a vessel the grain is first weighed 
by a special contrivance. The best measures have been 
taken to get the grain from the vessel to the quay and 
vice versa as quickly and automatically as possible. Be- 


sides the advantage to the trade by this new contrivance, ~ 


on the other hand the available water and railways 
assure the capacity of the port to provide the country 
behind it with its wants of cereals—0O. U. Mullerzettung. 


A WAREHOUSE ON THE 
MUDDY.” 


The writer, years ago, lived at Nemaha City. The 
town is built on the bluffs, and at the time we went there 
the river was fully three miles away. Steamboats were 
thick in those days, and did a thriving business. A man 
named Hoover had built a warehouse on the river bank, 
and bought and shipped corn. Unlike most buildings of 
a like character, however, this one was built on rollers, 
and a windlass, ropes and a heavy tackle provided for 
moving it. Hoover had lived on the river long enough 
to know that he might decide to change the location of 
his building, and so was prepared when the stream began 
to cut in toward the bluffs on the Nebraska side. With 
a good telescope he kept close watch of the river and 
when necessary a gang of men and teams would be sent 
out and the warehouse would be hauled back from the 
bank a hundred yards. Occasionally the muddy monster 
would steal a march on him, and he would discover, on 
getting up in the morning, that the east end of his ware- 
house was hanging over the murky waters. Then 
the race of the men and horses to the river would be a 
very exciting one, and groups of sports would stand on 
the bluffs and bet on the result. Hoover managed to 
always get there in time, however, and inside of a year 
was nestling lovingly at the foot of the bluffs, and a man 
could step out of the front door into forty feet of water. 
Thousands upon thousands of acres of the most fertile 
land in the world, lying between that town and Brown- 
ville disappeared—farms, crops, orchards and timber—to 
reappear on the Iowa side in barren banks of clay and 
sand.—Peck’s Sun. < 


“BIG 


The shareholders of the Canada Pacific have author- 
ized the directors to lease other roads. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


Business Manager, 
Editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. -- 


WHEAT LANDS IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


The new wheat-region in the northwest corner 
of the United States, just fairly opened up by 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
is said not to be equaled in the world: The region 
referred to covers about 13,000,000 acres of land 
in the eastern portion of Washington Territory 
and Oregon, including a small portion of Western 
Idaho. As the highest point of wheat culture 
east of the Rockies gradually extended from the 
Atlantic to the far Northwest, so that of the Pacific 
slope has gone to meet its advance in the North- 
east. On this section, containing ten million acres 
of arable land, and an inclosed large and fertile 
reservation for only some 700 Umatilla Indians, 
there were grown last year some 7,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, with a production of from 25 to 60, 
and an average of 30 bushels per acre. This, too, 
was in aseason of prolonged drouth. The avail- 
able lands have already been largely taken up, 
and wheat farms are valued at from $20 to $30 
per acre. The face of the country is pleasantly 
diversified with valley and hill, and grain-growers 
there, it is said, have nine months for seeding, and 
from four to six months for harvest. The expense 
of raising wheat, a crop never known to fail, is 
placed at 25 cents per bushel, which will always 
command at least 60 cents. The Northern Pa- 
cific has already opened numerous railway con- 
nections through this region, and will open others 
as rapidly as required. With American enter- 
prise, agricultural machinery, and skill, the 
injurious effects of oriental competition in sup- 
plying the world’s wheat markets seems to be a 
far distant danger. 


THE ILLINOIS CANAL. 


In a communication to the press from LaSalle, 
Ill., there is a plea made for the canal, with the 
statement that it has not yet lost its usefulness. 
The writer admits that the Chicago valuation of 
it, as an outlet to its sewage, is not an exhilarat- 
ing one, while the residents along its banks are 
indignant at the offensive effluvium of the matter 
that is pumped out of Chicago into “the ditch,” 
bringing to their outraged olfactories the most 
malodorous perfumes. There is, he admits, a cer- 
tain appearance of decline in its prosperity in the 
large diminution of the number of boats employed, 
and the great decrease in the value of tolls since 
their highest amounts, seventeen years ago. But 
an analysis of the facts and figures shows that in 
reality its prosperity has not declined. 

In 1848, the year the canal was opened to navi- 
gation, the value of the tolls aggregated $89,000. 
In six years they had reached nearly $200,000, 
and, with some fluctuations, they attained the 
highest point in value, in 1866, viz: $302,598. 


Since then the toll rates have been diminished, 
until in 1882 the aggregate receipts were $3,000 
less than in the opening year. But the offset to 
this is, that the freights have steadily increased. 
The tonnage of 1866, the year of the largest re- 
ceipts, was about 747,000 tons, carried by 230 
boats; but in 1882, with some vacillations, it had 
reached a tonnage of over a million, and, it is 
stated, will this year considerably exceed that 
amount. It is to the great advantage of canal 
shippers that, owing to many causes the toll rates 
have declined about 400 per cent. from those of 
the first year. While the tonnage has increased, 
the number of boats employed have greatly de- 
creased, and from 220 in 1866, had fallen to 132 
in 1882. Of the latter twenty-three were steam 
canal boats, and seven were tugs. In the maxi- 
mum year the clearances were 5,488, and the 
number of miles run 406,781, while in 1882, with 
a large increase of freight, the clearances were 
4,055, and the number of miles run 406,781. In 
other words,-a boat now carries about two and a 
half times as much freight, at one-fourth the cost, 
that it did in 1866. In place of the 700 horses 
that then tramped over the tow-path there are 
now scarcely a dozen teams; nearly all have been 
replaced by steam. The old-time fashionable 
passenger carriage has been given over to the 
railroads, to which this business has been forever 
consigned. “The canal,” says the writer, “has not 
declined, but simply undergone the elimination 
of its antiquarian features. Traffic is not now, as 
formerly, of general merchandise, but runs large- 
ly to specialties.” Of the freight transported last 
year there was about 4,000,000 bushels of grain. 
Only in the mental vision of railroad men has the 
canal outlived its usefulness. 


DULUTH AND BUFFALO. 


Mr. Richmond, President of the Buffalo Board 
of Trade, who was also with the Villard party in 
its recent Pacific trip, in a speech some time since 
before the Board, said that the Northern Pacific 
Co. would undoubtedly put a line of steamers 
upon the lakes to be operated in connection with 
their roads, and that by this-competition with the 
all-rail freight routes the advantages would be in 
favor of Buffalo and Rochester, as the prominent 
centers of the wheat trade of the Northwest. This 
prediction as to the steamers is in effect an ac- 
complished fact, the Villard management having 
purchased an interest in a line of steamers that 
will next year run from Duluth to Buffalo in con- 
nection with the road. Duluth fully appreciates 
the value to her trade of this enterprise, and 
claims that the “Zenith City” will become the 
“Chicago of the Northwest.” The press of the 
former city satirizes the noise, with flags and 
bunting, with which St. Paul regaled the Villard 
party, and says that cheap transportation regu- 
lates the course of trade, and that an inland city 
like St. Paul could not be the terminus of a road 
such as the Northern Pacific. “Products will 
seek the cheapest route, and Duluth is as near to 
the Eastern markets as Chicago.” The new gate- 
way of this new enterprise, Duluth claims she 
has now become. “The forces of nature,” says 
her spokesman, “are working, and they are all 
combined to make Duluth the greatest city in 
the Northwest.” 


THE INDICTMENT OF THE “CLUB” 
AND “FUND” SWINDLERS. 


The Grand Jury of the United States Criminal 
Court reported the results of their work to Judge 
Blodgett on Oct. 30. Among the indictments 
handed in by the foreman, H. W. Kerry, appear 
some names of swindlers familiar to the grain 
trade. Frank L. Loring and John Flemming were 
indicted for pretending, under the style of Flem- 
ming & Merriam, to be commission merchants, and 
to be the managers of an association fund called 
“Mutual Co-operative Fund W.” for trading and 
speculating in grain, etc.; and that they had de- 
vised fraudulent schemes to procure money from 
divers persons to invest in such pretended asso- 
ciation; and that they had converted such funds 
to their own use, defrauding these second per- 
sons, using the postoffice among other means. A 


similar indictment was found against Wm. W. 
Miller; and Frank L. Loring, Chas. G. Bennett 
and W. F. Holtzman were similarly indicted for 
pretending to be brokers and commission mer- 
chants under the style of Bennett, Holtzman & 
Co., and to be managers of the funds of an 
association styled “The Mutual Cooperative 
Club,” fraudulently, as in the above case, obtain- 
ing and using money intrusted to them for in- 
vestment. 


BRITISH WHEAT REQUIREMENTS. 


The factors in the problem of the price of 
wheat in the immediate future under the 
control of the present supply, are of the utmost 
importance. By many this control is supposed to 
lie with the Western speculators and farmers, © 
who think the present market prices are below 
the intrinsic value. But undoubtedly the main 
element which fixes the final practical solution is 
in the requirements of the United Kingdom. As 
the estimates of these have been very diverse, the 
New York Produce Exchange Reporter has en- 
deavored to arrive at the true one, as far as prac- 
ticable, by their careful comparison. Although a 
deficient harvest has occurred this year both in 
Hurope and America, large stocks of foreign 
wheat have been piled up at ,British and Conti- 
nental ports. Comparing their present required 
imports as estimated by Zhe Miller, London; 
Beerbohm’s,Sir J. B. Lawesand the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange Weekly, they are 1284, 120, 100 and 145 
million bus. respectively. Sir J.B. Lawes, whose es- 
timate, as above, is the lowest, who is regarded 
as high English authority on these matters, in his 
recently published annual estimates says that the 
British wheat crop of the current year will render 
a full average twenty-eight bushels per acre, if 
not more. The amount required for food by the 
36,000,000 population, at 5.65 bushels per capita, 
will be about 203,000,000 bushels. Hstimating 
the total yield by the average, with deductions 
for seed, he states that there will remain an 
available crop for food of 70,000,000 bushels. 
Last year, Mr. Lawes says, the foreign importa- 
tion of wheat exceeded considerably the actual 
requirements, leaving, after deducting exports, a 
balance, as he estimates, of some 32,000,000 bush- 
els. Putting the balance required at about 100,- 
000,000 bushels, which was the September esti- 
mate of the Reporter. 

These estimates of requirements during the 
current cereal year presuppose an aggregate re- 
serve of foreign wheat and flour such as was held 
two years ago, which amounted to about 12,000,- 
000 bushels, fully as much as the average of 
several years. The estimates do not render cer- 
tain how much the British will buy, a matter that 
no one can intelligently calculate. Since Aug. 
31 the reports show that the British wheat de- 
livery from all sources, made to all classes re- 
quiringit, have further added to the accumulation 
of last year, aggregating a reserve on Sept. 
1 of 44,000,000 bushels, to which may be added 
4,000,000 for the additions up to Novy. 2, 
making an aggregate of 48,000,000, exclusive of 
the “invisible reserve” held by millers and 
bakers. The closing of the Black Sea and Baltic 
ports, and the smaller shipments from India, ete., 
the Reporter says, will probably trench somewhat 
on these reserves during the winter and spring. 
But adding to these the 30,000,000 “visible sup- 
ply” on this side, and the large floating bulk 
under its control, the British market cannot 
reasonably be expected for a long time to aid in 
advancing prices. ‘And still, under these con- 
ditions, the West is to put up the world’s markets. 
All the Reporter can say, is that she has a very 
big job on her hands.” 


Tue suit of Calvin Morgan vs. 8. S. Bell eg. ad. 
was decided in the Chancery Court at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Noy. 8, in favor of complainant, 
decreeing to the latter $3,340 damages. This 
suit, instituted some months since, during the 
existence of the Tennessee Brokerage Association, 
to recover money lost by the complainant by deal- 
ing in wheat futures with this Association, had 
been appealed by the defendants to the Supreme 
Court of the State. 
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Plitorial Allention, 


scribing, writes us: 
not afford to do without it.” 


good shape to take care of the corn. 
of fixing up has been done the past season. 


Merriam, has been gathered in. 


Tue weather is getting cold for Chicago bucket 


shops. 


D. N. Duna, of Fontanelle, Towa, in sub- 
“T like your paper and could 


Most all the houses in the West are in pretty 
A good deal 


Tue well-known firm of Buchanan & Co., flour 


and- grain commission merchants, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have sold their business to Silverson & 


Koss. 


Tur reports of “frosted wheat” in Manitoba are 


alleged to have been grossly exaggerated by 
millers and buyers for the purpose of bearing the 
“market. 


“Atuan A. Date, agent for the, Northwestern 


Elevator Co. at Minto, Dak., in subscribing, says: 
“No elevator agent should be without your val- 


uable paper.” 


Parrick EGan, the ex-treasurer of the Land 


League, has taken out naturalization papers, and 
will engage in the grain business in several towns 
in Southern Nebraska. 


Messrs. Jounson & Fretp, Racine, Wis., send 


us a list of recent sales of their Dustless Sepa- 
rator and say that all of those sold seem to be 
giving splendid satisfaction. 


Tur Northwestern Miller profanely intimates 
that the place expurgated from the revised edition 
will be frozen over before Duluth takes the hard 
wheat trade away from Minneapolis. 


Tue first shipment of Oregon wheat over the 


lakes was a consignment sent to Duluth over the 
Northern Pacific last month. 
Duluth by the steamer Quebec, for Hastern 
points. 


It was shipped at 


Tue Secretary of Illinois issued “a license on 
Nov. 14 to incorporate, to the National Elevator 
& Dock Co. of Chicago. Capital stock, $500,000; 
incorporators, Henry Nelson, C. B. Eggleston, 
Alfred Skinner. 


A xicut, durable and cheap roofing and sheath- 
ing is made by the Bodine Roofing Co. of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and advertised in this issue. They 
will be pleased to send elevator men and others 


prices and samples on application. 


Tur Lake Superior Elevator Co., has decided 
to erect another elevator at Duluth, Minn., with 
a capacity of 1,100,000 bushels directly west of 
elevator ©. Work on the foundation walls will 
soon be commenced and the building completed 
in time to handle the crop of 1884. 


Farmers in Dakota are complaining that the 
grain buyers are grading the wheat down to a 
point where they cannot afford to sell; and in con- 
sequence those of them that are able are holding 
back their grain. The grain buyers tell another 
and a different story, however, and claim that the 
wheat is so full of smut that they can not grade it 
up. The farmer is most always an unreasonable 
“critter.” 


Ar last John Flemming, of Flemming & 
He was found 
in Bismarck, Dak., by Postoffice Inspector Ray. 
He has been a wanderer since last January and 
has seen the inside of several Canadian jails in 
the meanwhile. It is to be hoped that he will 
make the acquaintance of the gentlemanly 
wardens at Joliet before many weeks. If Flem- 


ming & Merriam’s victims could only sit as jurors, 
he would be sent up for life. 


Tue Howr- Parrern Mre. Co., of Detroit, 
who advertised Howe’s Challenge Sample’ Mail 
Envelope in our last issue, wrote a few days after 
the appearance of the paper that they had al- 


ready had proof of the value of the AMERICAN: 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE as an advertising 
medium. 


THERE was but little “frosted” wheat in Min- 
nesota after all. It is claimed that Minneapolis 
millers raised the cry simply because they found 
wheat coming in on them faster than they could 
take care of it. In four days the first week in 
October, they paid out over a million dollars for 
wheat. 


CaLLAHAN & Sons, proprietors of the Central 
Elevator at Louisville, Ky., write us: “We are 
very much pleased with your paper and think it 
is just what the milling and grain trade need. 
We are pleased to notice the free, full and fair 
discussion on all subjects presented, especially 
on grain gambling, which we think is doing more 
general harm to the country than anything we 
have noticed.” 


Aw advertisement of the New York Slate 
Roofing Co., of Philadelphia, in this issue, offers 
to the public Glines’ Rubber Roofing and Slate 
Roofing Paint. The advantages of these goods 
are fully set forth in the manufacturers’ card. 
The demand for these goods is very large, both in 
the United States and Canada. They will send 
samples and a book of 100 pages free to any one 
stating where they saw this advertisement. 


Users of steam power who want something to 
clean their boilers (and nearly every boiler needs 
it at frequent intervals) should correspond with 
the Ohio Valley Boiler Cleaning Co., 72 West 
Third St., Cincinnati. This compound is guaran- 
teed to be free from any ingredient injurious to 
the iron, and with the second order they give the 
recipe, with shop right. The secretary, Ben. E. 
Harris, will send free, on application, a treatise on 
boilers and steam matters. 


Gov. Hamiiron, of Illinois, has transmitted to 
President Arthur a certified copy of the act of 
the General Assembly of Illinois of April 28, 
1882, ceding the Illinois & Michigan Canal to the 
United States, together with the proclamation of 
Goy. Cullom promulgating the vote of the peo- 
ple thereon. Gov. Hamilton requests President 
Arthur to transmit the act and proclamation to 
the Congress of the United States, with such 
recommendation as may be appropriate in view 
of the great importance of the question involved 
jn the proposed cession. 


Tuer Grain Committee of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce seem to have made recently a 
“costly blunder,” and are unsatisfactorily facing 
the question of responsibility. Nelson, Perin & 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, lately purchased a large 
lot of Kansas wheat to sell to Cincinnati millers 
for October delivery, which the Grain Committee, 
being requested to grade, pronounced No. 2 red, 
for which the wheat was sold. On its delivery 
the millers found that it would not grade No. 2, 
and refused to take it. The Committee, on re- 
examination, agreed with the millers and declared 
it to be Turkish red. This change of grade re- 
duced its value, and the question now is, upon 
whom is the loss of $3000 to fall? At last 
accounts no conclusion had been reached. 


Tue Dominion Millers’ Association, a large and 
influential body, have made an attack upon the 
protective tariff in its relation to wheat, a matter 
of some note, as the millers of Canada have been 
heretofore strong advocates of the protective 
system. The wheat crop, however, of Ontario, 
falls far short this year of their requirements, and 
they are unable to obtain from it a sufficient quan- 
tity of wheat to keep their mills running. At a 
meeting of the Association, held at Toronto on 
Nov. 6, the millers were unanimously of the 
opinion that wheat imports for flouring purposes 
were essential, and were also positive that the 
present tariff of fifteen cents per bushel on wheat 
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caused a discrimination against Dominion millers 
of twenty cents per barrel of flour. Two propo- 
sitions were before the meeting: Hither to reduce 
the duty on wheat one-half, or to increase the 
duty on flour. In view of the needs of the labor- 
ing classes, the majority favored the former plan, 
and a committee was appointed to wait upon the 
Finance Minister and urge upon him the necessity 
of reducing the duty on wheat to seven and one- 
half cents per bushel. 


Ar the meeting of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners, held at Springfield, 
Nov. 14, the report of Frank Drake, Chief Grain 
Inspector at Chicago, showed that during October 
there had been inspected 27,785 cars of grain re- 
ceived by rail, a gain of 9,596 cars over October, 
1882, and 556,500 bushels of grain by canal and 
lake, a gain of 93,787 bushels over the corres- 
ponding month last year. The shipments for 
October aggregated 8,729,701 bushels, an increase 
of 2,154,482 bushels over October, 1882. The 
receipts from Noy. 1, 1882, to Oct. 31, 1883, were 
235,231 cars, an increase of 64,001 cars over the 
preceding year. This increase in grain receipts 
shows an increase of receipts for October of 
$3,913 over the same month last year. 


A LETTER has been received by the New York 
Railroad Commissioners from Chauncey M. De- 
pew, of the New York Central, and G. R. 
Blanchard, of the Erie Railroad, in regard to 
their refusal to comply with the recommendation 
to abolish elevator charges. This could not be 
done without an arrangement with the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania Roads, unless the com- 
merce of the port was seriously injured, Charges 
at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Montreal 
compelled them to lighter the grain at an ex- 
pense of three-quarters cent a bushel and sub- 
at grain to one cent a bushel additional charged 

y the floating elevator. They hoped to be able 
to bring about some adjustment which would be 
equitable and satisfactory to all, but it had been 
mpossible as yet to accomplish this result. 


Mr. Epwarp Arxryson, of Boston, Mass., in 
the interests of domestic economy, has published 
the results of his investigations on the cost of a 
loaf of bread, obtained from the bakers of that 
city, made from the Iowa or Dakota wheat. He 
estimates the various items of cost as follows: 
The Dakota farmer receives $3 for the grain in a 
barrel of flour; to this is to be added for grinding 
50 cents; barrel, 45 cents, freight, commissions, 
ete., $2.273, making a total cost of $6.825 to the 
baker, or 33 cents per pound for his flour. To 
this the baker adds yeast, heat, and labor, to the 
value of $4.10, making an aggregate cost of the 
flour made into bread of $10.924. From these 196 
pounds of flour the baker makes some 280 one- 
pound loaves, thus costing him 4 9-10 cents per 
loaf, which he retails at 7 cents. It is seen by 
the above that the Western farmer and railroad 
companies receive only 3-10 or 30 per cent. of 
the price paid for the loaf. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Toronto Globe, at 
Winnipeg, Man., states that all is not serene in 
the relations of that point with the Canadian 
Pacific Road. The latter company have been 
most liberally dealt with by the city, which gave 
them a bonus of $200,000, free station ground, 
the exclusive use of Point Douglas Avenue for a 
track, and the use of the Southwestern Railway 
bridge, built by the city at a cost of $50,000, for 
the nominal sum of $100 per month, which, now 
that the latter road has been absorbed, goes as a 
free gift. In return, this company, says the 
writer, are trying to ruin the best interests of the 
city by rendering it entirely useless as a point for 
handling and storing grain. In connection with 
an attempt made last summer to build elevators, 
Mr. Van Horne, General Manager of the C. P. R., 
informed the Board of Trade that they might as 
well sink their money in the river, as the road 
intended to make Port Arthur the shipping point 
for the grain of the Northwest. If grain were 
stored then, it might, he said, go to Duluth by 
some other American route, to the seaboard. The 
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detriment of this course to the grain trade of 
Winnipeg is obvious, ruining its grain trade until 
the Hudson Bay Railway is built, to which this 
will now be an immense stimulus. 


THE CONDITION OF CORN. 


The Cincinnati Price Current has received, in 
reply to inquiries as to the amount and quality of 
the corn crop in the eight principal corn-growing 
states, 300 special returns, from which the fol- 
lowing statements are taken: The aggregate 
yield in Illinois is about 75 per cent. of a good 
crop. While there is much of good quality in 
the central and northern parts of the state, a 
considerable portion is immature, and not mer- 
chantable. Jowa has about two-thirds of a good 
crop, but the majority of it is represented as of 
poor quality. Missouri has a yield but little less 
than a full crop, mostly of excellent quality. 
The latter condition is also the case with the 
crop, which is the largest ever 
erown there. Tennessee has an average pro- 
duction of good quality. Kentucky has a crop a 
little below the average, variable in quality, but 
generally pretty good. Ohio’s corn ‘crop 1s less 
than two-thirds of a full yield, the smallest for 
several years, and generally poor in quality. In- 
diana has a fair crop in amount, variable in 
quality, much of it being soft and poor. 

The supplies of old corn were fair in many 
sections, but the returns were not sufficiently full 
for a general estimate. With the states men- 
tioned, taking the returns from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Nebraska, their aggregate 
corn crop this season is about the same as last. 
The late wet weather has disappointed largely the 
expectation that the frosts would hasten the corn 
into a marketable condition, but with the large 
reserve of old corn, the resources of the country 
in this grain are now larger than a year ago. 


Kansas corn 


THE CANAL IMPROVEMENT. 


At their recent meeting in this city the Henne- 
pin Canal Commissioners resolved to change the 
name of the route to that of the Michigan and 
Mississippi Canal. The Chicago Tribune, in com- 
menting upon their action, speaks strongly in 
favor of this change, as indicating more correctly 
the national character of the work, which, under 
the former name, seemed to be local. As an 
important supplement to the recommendations of 
the Commission, the 77ibune urges the importance 
of such improvements of the Upper Mississippi as 
will render it an available waterway for barges 
during the whole period of canal navigation. This 
will require an increased supply of water from 
midsummer until the winter ice blockade; and 
for this purpose it is believed, by those who have 
given the subject the closest study, that the res- 
ervoir plan is entirely adequate. This is essen- 
tial to the nationalizing this project by opening a 
practicable waterway from the Upper Mississippi 
to the lakes. The railroads, with their return 
freight of merchandise, fuel, building material, 
and machinery, will always be able to success- 
fully compete with canal traffic requiring partial 
railway transportation, and the breaking of bulk 
in freights. 

It is also wisely urged that this project should 
be kept entirely distinct from that of the Missis- 
sippi River lLnprovement Commission. The latter 
is regarded as being far from a plan simply for 
the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, but mainly for reclaiming swamp lands 
along its course owned by private persons. The 
latter appeals to the Government to assume a 
burden of not less than $200,000,000, while the 
Michigan and Mississippi:Canal Commission de- 
sire an expenditure of not over $10,000,000, 
including the enlargement of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, for the only needed link that 
will establish a through waterway between the 
West and Northwest to the Hast and the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Some tall stories have recently been told by 
the New York papers about the bibulous habits 
of the members of the Stock Exchange in that 
city, it being asserted that some of them drank as 


many as forty drinks of whiskey a day. The 
Tribune of this city has taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate the drinking habits of members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and for that purpose 
interviewed the keeper of a saloon largely pat- 
ronized by the “boys.” The bar-keeper said: 
“Board of Trade men, during business hours, are 
the most temperate of men. They can’t afford to 
be otherwise, and, moreover, they have no time to 
spend overa bar if they had the inclination. Talk 
about the excitement of their business driving 
them to drink.deeply. That’sa mistake. When 
the excitement is most intense on the floor you'll 
find every broker and dealer right there watching 
his money pour in or slip away, whichever the 
case may be. When the gong sounds and they 
come down stairs the excitement is over for an 
hour at least, and if they drink at that time it’s 
nothing stronger than ale with their lunch. After 
business hours the boys like to enjoy themselves 
if the market has gone their way. But, as a rule, 
speculators in this city get all the excitement 
they want in their business, and very few have 
any such drinking habits at any time as are 
ascribed to the New York Stock Exchange boys 
by this story-teller.” 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF 
WHEAT. 


That the annual per capita consumption of wheat 
in Europe and America has materially increased in 
late years, is now a pretty well established fact; but 
never before, probably, has the consumption been as 
great as in the past year. Relatively speaking, the dif- 
ference in the value of the various staple articles of food 
in common use in this country and Europe is much the 
same. Of these, meats, wheaten bread and vegetables, 
constitute by far the greater portion, although in Central 
and Eastern Europe rye bread instead of wheaten is 
more generally used. Still, even in those countries, the 
tendency in recent years has been toward an increased 
consumption of wheaten bread to the exclusion of rye. 
And when the relative cost and nutritious qualities of 
wheat, rye, meats, poultry, dairy products and vegetables 
are contrasted, it will readily be seen that for several 
years past, af least, bread has been the most economical 
article of diet in general use in the household; and 
therefore that the consumption of it must have been 
very great. These same relative price conditions pre- 
vail to-day. 

In our Southern States the per capita consumption of 
corn bread among the colored population has materially 
lessened since the war, and it is not easily understood 
why any one should compute the per capita consump- 
tion of the whole population at four bushels, when the 
statistics of the Government—the only guide we have— 
shows a very much greater ratio. According to the 
National Agricultural Department the annual number of 
acres cultivated to wheat from 1877 to 1881, both inclu- 
sive,was 35,615,050. Allowing 114 bushels per acre for seed 
would absorb 53,422,575 bushels. From June 30, 1877, to 
June 30, 1882, the annual average of the exports of wheat 
and flour equaled 145,274,736 bushels. The average im- 
port during same period was 974,500 bushels. These 
figures give an average of net imports and seed for the 
five years of 197,722,811 bushels, thus showing an aver- 
age of 224,658,990 bushels retained for home consump- 
tion. The average population, using the census of 1870 
and that of 1880 as a basis for calculation, was 48,737,499 
for the five years under review. These figures show 
that the annual average quantity retained for consump- 
tion was equal to 4.61 bushels for each inhabitant. If 
the Agricultural Bureau estimate of one and three- 
eighths bushels per acre for seed is used, instead of one 
and a half bushels, as allowed by us, a little calculation 
will show the per capita consumption to have averaged 
4.70 bushels during the past five years. 

It is to be ohserved that the per capita consumption, 
as estimated above, rests upon the assumption that the 
reserves of old wheat were equal in quantity at the end 
of the five years covered by the figures, as they were at 
the beginning. But as they were remarkably small at 
the end of the five years (June 30, 1882)—smaller, prob- 
ably, than at any corresponding date for twenty years— 
the per capita consumption during these five years no 
doubt exceeded by a small fraction the average indi- 
cated. 

Now in face of the foregoing, it is rank nonsense for 
any one pretending to be a statistician to assert that the 
wheat consumption of the United States is only four bush- 
els per capita, as has recently been done. The consump- 
tion during the past year has no doubt been fully five 
bushels per capita.—Produce Huchange Reporter. 


BREAKING A CORNER.—In the early days of Michigan, 
says the Wall Street News, when one dealer was the 
source of supply for a large territory, a capitalist from 
the East bought up all the tobacco and whisky to be got 
hold of in the state. There was no railroad communica- 
tion; it was winter, and there was no navigation, and 
everything promised a big profit on the speculation. 
Prices began to creep up, and settlers to inquire and 
protest, and the capitalist was rubbing his hands and 


holding on, when something happened. He was on his 
way to church one Sunday when he was seized by a 
band of tough-looking pioneers, and carried to the river 
where a hole already had been cut in the ice. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he finally asked. 

“It means old prices on whisky and terbacker!”’ re- 
plied the spokesman. 

“How 2”? e- 

They proceeded to enlighten him. Two of the band 
gave him a duck into the water, and he was plunged in 
and out three times before he got his breath, and said: 

“Gentlemen, tobacco has taken a great drop!” 

“Give him one more!” said the leader, and into the 
freezing cold water he went again. When they hauled 
him out, blue with cold,and teeth chattering, he observed: 

“And whisky is ten cents a gallon less than the old 
price!” 


THE PRACTICE OF ,WHEAT,“PLUG- 


GING.” 


The wheat pluggers are about as plenty as the men 
who always get the best fruit on top of the box, the best 
hay on the outside of the load, and soon. You see, we 
spend millions of dollars every year to convert the 
heathen in foreign lands, while the heathen at home are 
cheating their neighbors out of their boots. The word 
plug has reference to a way dishonest countrymen have 
of cheating grain shippers. They load the bottom of a 
car with cha 
grain on top of it, and, as it is sold by sample when it 
reaches its destination, and the receiver discovers the 
cheat, the shipper has to make good the loss. 

Is there very much of this plugging done? 

It is still very common, but not nearly so much as it 
used to be. There is never aman sharp enough to in- 
vent a trick but there is another one sharp enough to de- 
tect it. We drop “onto” all their little games. And 
there are dozens, yes, hundreds of country shippers now 
who can’t imagine how we inspectors see the bottom 
of a car without unloading it. 

Well, it is somewhat mysterious; how is it? 

“You see this,” said the dealer, unloosing a charni 
from his watch chain; “this is the instrument we use in 
miniature. By forcing this down through a car of grain 
and then drawing out the piston we have a vacuum into 
which, through holes in the side, the grain falls. This 
gives us a sample of the grain in every inch of the car 
to the bottom.” 

“And yet there are still people who will put bad grain 
on the bottom ?”’ 

“Yes, but the complaint is growing less. You see our 
orders are when we discover a plugged car to give it the 
lowest grade on our scale. That sickens them. Some 
time ago a man sent a car of grain in here with orders 
to ship it to St. Louis if it didn’t grade so and so here. 
Upon inspection I found, perhaps, two wagon-loads of 
damaged wheat spread over the car about a foot from 
the top, so it was sent to St. Louis. The inspector passed 
it. A short time after I heard from the shipper. He 
said it was loaded just as I said it was, but he thought 
he would run the risk of its passing here or St. Louis.” 

“What are some of the other plans used to deceive the 
alert inspector ?”” 

“Well, they will put damaged grain all around the 
edges, for instance, and put little layers here and there 
through the car. There is a chance of distributing a 
wagon-load of bad wheat through acar so that the in- 
spector misses it, and, like the men above, they run the 
risk.” 

“What is the best trick, in your opinion, you ever dis- 
covered ?”” 

“About the cutest thing I have seen, I believe, was 
this: Eastern shippers would fill sacks with bad wheat 
and distribute them about a car, standing them on the 
mouth of the sack, and fill up the car. _ When they got 
the sacks covered they would then pull them out, leaving 
the bad wheat standing in a column just the size of the 
sacks. You know an inspector might probe all day with 
his gauge without touching one of those pillars.” 

“Do you hope to break up the practice in time?” 

“We can hardly hope to do that altogether, but we can 
keep the evil at its minimum, which is about what we 
are doing now.”—Kansas City Journal. 


SEVEN PLAGUES OF THE CORN 
CROP. 


All the world’s a crop, 

. And all the pests and insects merely humbugs; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one pest inits time plays many parts, 
Its acts being seven stages. At first the frost, 
Nipping and killing all the tender buds, 
Then the sudden rain storm, with its strong 
And rushing eagerness, sweeping like a stream 
Unfettered through the fields. And then the cyclone 
Roaring like a furnace, with a shrieking wail 
Swoops down upon the grain. Then the beetle, 
Full of strange sounds and wildly-clawing legs, 
Jealous of rivals, sudden and quick in biting, 
Seeking the gobbling inflation 
Even in the cornfield’s ears. Then the grasshopper, 
Of expansive stomach, with good I Spe tops lined, 
With eyes bulged out and wings of crooked cut, 
Full of steel saws and modern improvements, 
So he can play his part. Tha sixth stage shifts 
Into the lean and slippery army worm 
With a most ravenous maw and appetite, 
His wriggling shape well-shaved, a world too thin 
For what he eats; and his big hungry mouth, 
Turning again to pastures fresh and green bites, 
And then crawls in the ground. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange and youthful history 
Is old Jay Gould, who gaily gobbles up a 
The crops, the stocks, the lambs and everything. 


or bran or low-grade grain, and put good 
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BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW IN NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


A familiar example of a corner in grain is seen when 
a clique of merchants have bought up so many of their 
fellow merchants’ contracts for future delivery, and at 
the same time have gained control of so much of the 
grain actually in hand, that those who have made the 
contracts are unable to buy at the price stipulated when 
the grain is deliverable. A “squeeze” results, and the 
cornered merchants must pay to the clique the difference 
between the price named in the contract and the price 
current at the time prescribed for delivery. The sum 
thus paid, less the loss that may arise on the sale of the 
“cash grain” purchased while sustaining the corner, con- 
stitutes the profits of the corner. While the contracts were 
out, those who had issued them were interested in keep- 
ing prices down, and were “bearing” the market. Those 
who held the contracts would naturally “bull” the market. 
The former would spread before the public all evidences 


that the supply was in excess of the demand. The latter 


would labor to prove that demand exceeded supply. The 
rise in price incident to such a corner would have a nat- 
ural tendency to cause an inflow, from the points of 
production, of large quantities of the article cornered, 
into the point of distribution, and to stop its export or 
shipment. Both these influences would swell the im- 
mediate supply, thus tending to “break” the corner, and 
send the price below the figure named in the contract. 
These influences would have to be counteracted by the 
“bulls” buying promptly all incoming grain, and all 
“futures” offered, to run down the market. This is the 
perpetual battle which determines the daily and hourly 
quotations of grain. The conflict of these rival hosts 
gives rise to the uproar and bedlam of the grain ex- 
change. In the overflow of grain, or the abundant cap- 
ital and confidence of the “bears,’’ or the removal of 
some cause of scarcity, such as war, drouth, floods, bad 
seasons abroad, or other cause, break the corner, then 
the prices fall, the cornering clique lose, and pay the 
difference. 

The merchants who have issued agreements to take 
wheat in future have “gone long,” those who have is- 
sued the agreements to deliver, have “sold short.’? These 
futures bear a relation to the actual grain on hand, like 
that which a credit currency bears to the coin in which 
itis redeemable. They may be many times greater in 
quantity, and they can be dealt in with a rapidity and 
dexterity unknown in sales by inspection and delivery, 
or by sample. It ts this tendency of the futures to an 
exaggerated volume that makes corners possible, just as 
the tendency of banks to inflation may, under certain 
circumstances, cause suspension of redemption. 

“Options,” “privileges,” or puts and calls, cut a sub- 
ordinate figure, and, in-an economic sense, none what- 
ever. They are the mere purchase of “refusals,” as they 
would be styled in real estate and other trades. Since 
the legislatures and courts have condemned them, they 
have ceased in Chicago, except as after hours a dealer 
may for a smal] bonus buy the privilege of putting on 
another 10,000 bushels of October wheat, or vice versa, of 
calling on him for it, in which case it is a mere debt of 
honor to the close of the next day. 

To prevent corners it would be necessary to confine 

the purchase and sale of grain to that in sight and de- 
liverable. This would preclude all foresight and pres- 
cience, and forbid any standard of prices, admixture of 
the grains of various owners, and any selling of grain by 
grade. Corners become inevitable the moment forecast 
in oon dealing is made possible. 
-_ They are not necessarily preconcerted nor intentional. 
If a speculator thinks, as Keene did in 1879, that a wet 
season in England will send wheat up, after harvest, to 
$1.35, and he therefore, before harvest, buys 5,000,000 
bushels at $1.10, deliverable in October, and if Chicago 
speculators think Keene has overestimated the potency of 
British dampness, they may make a rush to sell him all 
he wants. He buys to protect the price at which he has 
already bought. His own purchases run up the price 
toward the figure at which he aims, and seem to justify 
his forecast. He buys up to 15,000,000 bushels, all that 
the Chicago elevators will hold. He buys at $1.15, and 
all the way up to $1.35. He has, therefore, two chances 
of loss. The small quantity he has purchased—15,000,- 
000 bushels—is a mere bagatelle in the wheat market of 
the world, the lowest American production being 380,- 
000,000 bushels. If he has mistaken the effect of British 
dampness, he is gone. The wheat market of the world 
is too big a thing to be cornered, unless it corners itself 
by a short supply. October will show whether he acted 
with prescience or presumption. If with prescience, 
wheat will not rush in, and the price will stand. If with 
presumption, it will break. His puny 15,000,000 bushels 
are powerless against the 800,000,000 bushels which he 
doesn’t hold. His one chance of profit is the sum he 
squeezes out of those who have “sold short” on his “fu- 
tures.” His two chances of ioss are that he must him- 
self sell out much “cash wheat’? at a decline, and that 
prices may never reach the figure at which he has 
aimed. 

Visitors who look at the babel of a Board of Trade 
only to be bewildered by its din and tumult, and whose 


_ personal occupations are concerned with but few persons 


and small sums, stand appalled at the breakneck rate at 
which fortunes are lost and won in grain, and at the 
fluctuations of its apparent values. It matters not 
whether the article dealt in be the relative values of gold 


_ and paper, or grain, cotton, stocks and shares, consols, 
_ rentes, bonds, or petroleum; they see in the transactions 
one element which is present in gambling, viz., sudden 
and immeasurably vast gains and losses. To see the 


utilities of such transactions, requires a profounder in- 
sight into the methods and harmonies of trade than they 
can be expected to have. They denounce the entire 
practice as gambling, and forthwith organize some form 
of campaign for its abolition, or at least stand ready at 
all convenient times to denounce it on ethical grounds. 

The only standard by which we can test these con- 
tracts is that of utility. Do their benefits outweigh their 
mischiefs? Are the complaints against them founded 
in want of information and want of thought? If so, they 
beneficent; and if beneficent, then in every ethical 
analysis they are right. Hostile legislation cannot make 
them wrong, and is very likely to demonstrate only its 
own futility. The advantages of future contracts in 
grain, founded on the system of grading grain in bulk, 
and issuing warehouse receipts for certain quantities of 
certain grades and buying and selling these receipts, as 
compared with the only alternative system of selling 
grain by sample, or on view, are so great that it is not 
too much to say that to provision the civilized world, 
without the aid of such mechanism, would be found 
hardly less difficult than to transport to market the 
world’s food material without the aid of railways. 

The first function of this mechanism is to fix an 
authoritative price for grain, which is telegraphed every 
morning to all parts of the world, so that every producer 
and purchaser gets the quotation with his morning paper, 
and as often during the day as he wishes. This service 
imports into the production and transfer of the commod- 
ity a certainty, rapidity, and economy which contrast 
strongly with the expense of finding out values, the con- 
fusion, imposition, chicane, overreaching, and fraud in- 
cident to the trade in the various goods which can be 
sold only by sample or present view, without grading, 
or any of the means of fixinga price which pertain to 
the trade in grain. 

Mr. James McCreery, a leading representative of the 
New York dry goods trade, testified before the Tariff 
Commission : 

“T have been engaged in the dry goods business thirty-six years; 
twenty nine years on my own account, and during that time have 
imported large quantities of goods. Yet I find it extremely difli- 
cult at the present time to tell within ten or fifteen per cent. what 
is the real value of fine goods. I go to Europe frequently and spend 
two or three months at atime there purchasing goods, and yet I 
find it difficult to come any nearer than I have stated to the value of 
certain goods.*" 

There will often be from ten to thirty per cent. differ- 
ence in the price of goods of the same value between 
different dealers in the same city, in clothing, furniture, 
dry goods, works of art, carriages, books, watches and 
jewelry—in short, nearly every commodity whose price, 
or the price of whose immediate raw material, is not 
fought over and settled between two antagonistic sets of 
speculators on some Board of Trade. Yetievery farmer 
and manufacturer knows daily, as to grain, exactly what 
Mr. McCreery cannot discover, by spending three months 
in Europe, as to dry goods. They know not merely 
within fifteen per cent., but within one-eighth of one per 
cent., the exact selling value of every variety of grain or 
provisions, cotton, petroleum, government bonds or rail- 
way shares, in avy and all the markets of civilization. 
They know that millions of dollars are staked in behalf 
of a rise in price, and an equal number of millions in 
favor of a fall, and that the actual price quoted is the 
precise point at which these millions balance. They 
know that the published quotation is one not fixed by the 
arbitrary determination of any one dealer, but by the 
aggregate verdict of them all. The grain baron who 
knows to a fraction the amount of grain in sight or com- 
ing, and who stands ready to buy by the million bushels, 
and the hostler who invests five dollars in a “bucket 
shop” on a point, or for luck, are both represented in 
that quotation, as the attractive forces of the mountain 
and the pebble are felt in just proportion to their weight 
inevery moment of the earth’s diurnal revolution. 
Hence, throughout the world, all who buy or sell trust 
to that quotation as their standard, and sell within half 
of one per cent. of it, allowing for freights and charges. 

If there were fifteen per cent. of uncertainty as to the 
price, the producer would probably lose twelve per cent. 
of the fifteen. This twelve per cent. on every sale is a 
probable estimate of the value of the Board of Trade to 
the farmer. Butif grain had to be bought by sample, 
on personal inspection and delivery, it would require an 
incalculable increase in the number of grain merchants 
and in the quantity of capital required, to handle it; also 
in the space required for storage and in the cost of trans- 
fer, a much larger number of buyers and sellers, and a 
proportionately obstructive tax in the shape of commis- 
sions onthe production, trade, and consumption, all of 
which would result in giving the consumer less for his 
money. The customs of trade are forced upon traders 
by their economy, and because he who falls in with 
them does more for less cost than he who refuses to 
accept them. Hence, every quirk and “wrinkle” in the 
grain trade is an economy of capital, time or labor. 

The intrinsic difficulty of fixing a value upon wheat, 
cotton, or petroleum, is as great as to do the same for dry 
goods, clothing or jewelry. In the absence of boards of 
trade, not only would the margin of doubt and variance 
as to values be at least fifteen per cent., but a doubt or 
variance to this extent would check production probably 
to the extent of forty per cent. Such a service to pro- 
duction places a gulf between the strifes of the Board of 
Trade and gambling, as wide as that which divides 
plowing or reaping from faro or three-card monte. 

“Futures” and “options” render a second service to 
commerce in steadying the market as between different 


‘dates, which inded is the logical sequence of their oper- 


ation in imparting uniformity, throughout the world, to 
the prices at which grain is sold in different places, and 
by different persons, at the same time. The ultimate 


,criterion which determines the validity of prices is the 
‘ratio of the supply to the demand. The speculator who 
can neither be successfully cornered himself, nor beaten 
,on a corner when he forms one against others, is he who 


judges rightly concerning this ratio. If the normal con- 
sumption of wheat for the population of the United 
States be five bushels per capita per annum, while the 


‘surplus which Europe can take at $1 per bushel is 200,- 


000,000 bushels, an American wheat crop of 550,000,000 


‘bushels presents a surplus of 100,000,000 bushels of 


supply over demand. Hence, the price must go below 
$1; and he who combines or “bulls” to force the price 
up to $1.10, or even to hold it at $1, is simply presump- 
tuous. If he offers to take wheat at those rates for any 
considerable period of time, the interests of commerce 
and the rights of consumers require that he shall be 
“squeezed” and, if he persists, ruined, as a punishment 
for fighting against natural law. In the case of the 
Keene wheat deal of 1879, the proof is now clear that he 
operated against the natural law of prices, by underesti- 
mating the capacity of the American supply rather than 
by overestimating the extent of the English deficiency. 
By expanding our export of wheat from 152,075,000 bush- 


els in 1878-9 to 176,426,000 bushels in 1879-80, and our 


export of corn from 179,031,000 bushels to 103,450,000 
bushels, with a like increase from India and elsewhere, 
the deficiency was filled without any serious rise in 
price. Hence his corner broke. So of the recent 
McGeogh lard deal. McGeogh assumed with lard at 
eight cents that it would go to eleven or thirteen. But 
the sources of supply for lard are almost inexhaustible, 
and with lard at nine or ten cents, hogs could be trans- 
formed into lard faster than he could pay for them. 
Hence his attempted corner failed, the farmers mean- 
while getting good prices, which came wholly out of 
McGeogh, and the Board of Trade crushing his pre- 
sumption in the interests of the consumers of lard. There 
is no more chance in the operation of the law of supply 
and demand than in gravitation. He who buys or sells, 
therefore, with an adequate expert knowledge of the 
conditions which control prices, plays less a game of 
chance than he who builds his mill by a stream and ex- 
pects its waters to turn his wheels and grind his grist. 
The minimum of losses. occurs to those who combine 
the best knowledge of the sources of supply and avenues 
of demand with the shrewdest sense and judgment as to 
all the collateral causes which concur to modify, quality, 
and retard, thismain force. If the rise and fall of prices 
were determined by blind chance, or by causes as im- 
possible to foresee as the deal in cards or the throw in 
dice, then to invest with reference to them would be 
gambling. Ifthe money invested in margins on the 
purchase of optional grain contracts were of no utility 
in commerce, except to indicate the owner’s faith in a 
certain course of the market, then the transaction might 
be classed with bets. But the aggregate funds invested 
on either side in grain options do, for the time, hold 
the market to its price, and constitute the investor a part 
owner, vested or contingent, in the aggregate stock of 
grain on hand. If he has invested on the “bear’’ side, 
then his little $5 or $100 lends its feather weight to 
depress prices and increase the export. If heis on the 
‘hull’ side, then he is stimulating the farmers to sell, 
and is checking the export. Both are part owners, 
vested or contingent, of the grain on hand. It matters 
little whether one man goes into the market with $10,- 
000,000 or 100,000 men go in with $100 each, or 1,000,000 
men with $10 each, if they invest on the same side of 
the market and with a like sagacity,a like conformity 
to the law of prices, and a like pluck and reserve of cap- 
ital behind them. On what data can we base the asser- 
tion that the influence of the smallest sum on either side 
of the scale is lost in determining the quotation, or in in- 
fluencing the movement of grain? If on none, then, in 
an economic sense, this utility distinguishes the invest- 
ment wholly from any sort of bet. 

If the ratio of the supply to the demand be such that 
wheat must go up, the sooner that is known, and the 
greater the number of persons to whom it is known, the 
more gradual will be its rise, and the more evenly will 
the profits of the rise be diffused among all the holders 
of grain. Butif the rise is factitious, or its grounds 
fallacious, then the sooner the bubble is pricked the 
better for all. In the main, the whole capital invested 
in grain resists false rumors, false conclusions, and false 
judgments as to prices, and, in the main, the daily losses 
on the board are the penalties paid-for misconceiving 
the market, an error which, if allowed to run on, tends 
constantly to more violent fluctuations in prices, and to 
greater individual lossess. 

A third service performed by futures is to effect a 
movement of capital from the manufacturers and con- 
sumers, through the grain board, to the shippers and 
farmers, in advance always of the consumption, often of 
the transportation, and sometimes eyen, in advance of the 
complete production of the grain. In such case, these 
futures perform the same function that drafts, drawn by 
a consignor on a consignee against goods shipped and iz 
transitu, perform in commerce. They advance the capi- 
tal of the consumer to the producer on the credit of the 
shipment. If an Eastern manufacturer desires to know 
the price at which he can supply himself with wheat 
from four to six months hence, as a means of imparting 
firmness and safety to his own operations, he buys a 
“future” authorizing him to call for grain at the periods 
desired. The commission merchant, before selling the 
future, protects himself by a purchase at such a rate as 
to leave a fair profit. If his purchase is based on con- 
tracts with farmers, as it must be, directly or indirectly, 
if it calls for an article not yet in miurket, then the mar- 
gin advanced by the manufacturer passes through the 
commission merchant to the farmer, and the case is es- 
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sentially as if the latter had shipped directly to the man- 
afactarer, and then drawn 3 draft against the shipment. 
im the case of cotton. the means advanced 
York om these “futures” found their 
im fime to assist Im the 
im the production of the crop. In 
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til he discovered a piece of cheese hung toa wire. He 
| rushed for it, heard a click, and turned around to find 
| himself ina trap and to hear the peasant call out: 
| “Ah! here is another rat who didn’t know enough to 
| remain in the corn-crib!” 
| MORAL. 
| Let corn enough alone. 


{ 


THE MICHIGAN AND MISSISSIPPI 
CANAL COMMISSION. 


The meeting in this city of the commission sip a 
in promoting the construction of the Hennepin Canal, 
on Nov.1, was largely attended by prominent merch- 
ants, bankers and legislators interested in this object. 
A re-organization was effected under the name of the 
Michigan and Mississippi Canal Commission, and its 
membership was increased from seventeen to fifty-one, 


j | soasto include New York and intermediate points as 
=| well as Chicago, and give it the appearance of what it 


~ | claims to be, a national enterprise. 


LORD COLERIDGE’S GUESS AS TO 
ST. LOUIS’ ELEVATORS. 


ice Cole 


ies, my friend 
like that? 
se we have in 

‘Well, don't 
pat 10,600." And 
emory of the in 


© admit that there was less 


—A rat who had grown fat 
turbed im a peasant’s corn 
y the badger, who inquired - 

J ave had any cheese?” 

, | haven't even smelt the article for a2 


you must be 2 curious rat not to help 
yourself te cheese. I wouldn't stand it a single hourif 
[ were im your boots -You will never bea happy rat 
amt you have cheese.” 


After the badger had gone the rat got to thinking the | 


Matter over. He wis fat. content and safe but now that 


cheese had heen mentioned he felt that he must have a} 


taste. He lefithe cormerib and went nosing around un 


;| about $2,300,000. 


sof everything | 
Sol o tells the | 


ise tremendous grain ele | 


ated aspect of the | 


Mr. J. C. Dore, of Chicago, was elected President; T. 


| J. Robinson, Rock Island, Treasurer; and Edward Rus- 


sell. of Davenport, lowa, was re-elected Secretary. 

The latter explained to the meeting the objects of the 
| organization, its origin and history. Its object was to 
extend the great water route of the country from the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard, including the Hudson 


| River, the Erie Canal, and the great lakes, by the con- 


struction of the Hennepin and improvement of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan canals. The commission organized 
in February, 1881, now proposed to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build the canal. Among the speakers favor- 
ing the above object were Congressmen Springer, Hen- 
derson, Murphy, Hepburn and others; Ex-Governors 
Bross and Cullom; Mayor Harrison, and representatives 
of the mercantile and commercial interests of the coun- 
try- 

‘The obstacles in the way of the enterprise, it was said, 
were the lack of information on the part of members of 
Congress; the erroneous belief that the time for the use 
and improvement of water-ways had passed, and that, in 
view of existing routes, they were not needed. In re- 
ply to Congressman Springer, Major Benyuard, of the 
U.S. Engimeer Corps, reported the estimated cost of the 


| Hennepin Canai by the Meredosia route—the cheapest— 


at $5,800,000 : by W atertown—the dearest—$7,000,000 ; and 
the enlargement of the Illinois, and Michigan Canal at 
Ex-Governor Bross referred to the 
fact that Illinois paid to the General Government an 
annual internal revenue tax of $28,000,000, and all that 
| was asked was that five per cent. of this should be ap- 
propriated to this national enterprise, supplying the 
missing link between Chicago and St. Paul that would 
connect the latter and the Northwest by one grand wa- 
ter-way with the Atlantic Coast. The continued useful- 
ness of waterways was shown in their increased utiliza 
tion in Germany, France and England, as well as by 
those grand international enterprises at Suez and Pan- 
ama. Their immense value as competitors with the 
railroads, in reducing freight rates, to the interest of pro- 
ducers and dealers, was fully demonstrated. The new 
canal would, it was said, reduce the cost of the transpor- 
tation of grain fromthe Mississippi East one or two 
cents per bushel, increasing by that much the value to 
the producer on 30,000,000 bushels of Lowa wheat alone. 
| The great need is to educate the people to a thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of these facts, and to get 
them into the minds of the members of Congress with 
| 4 pressure from their constituents that will compel ac- 
tion. Congressman Springer, referring to the offer to 
the General Government of the Illinois and Michi 
Canal, which was to be considered at the coming session 
of Congress, said that Chicago had been made what she 
was because she was at the head of water transportation, 
and even the railroads would be nothing without them. 
As one factor onlyin this great problem he said, speak- 
ing of the vast grain-producing capacity of six of the 
leading counties of Illinois, that La Salle county 
alone produced more corn than New Jersey and New 
England put together- 

The following resolutions were reported to the meet- 
ing, and adopted without discussion: 

Weeezas, Agriculture is the greatest industry of these United 
States, and cheap transportation alone enables products to com- 
mand the markets of the world; and 

Waerzas, Said products constitnte four-fifths of the entire ex- 
porte of this country; therefore, he it 

Resolved, That no other industry has equal claims upon this 
Government, and no expense necessary to retain its foreign trade 
should be withheld. 

Leaolved, That the construction of the Michigan and Mississippi 
Canal, and the enlargement of the Illinois and Michi Canal, are 
necessary to cheapen imports and the retention of a foreign market 
for the surplus products of the Northwest, and that these improve- 


ments should be made by the National Government with the least 
possible delay. 


The members of the New York Produce Exchange 
recently held a meeting in that city to consider the feas- 
ibility of building a telegraph line between that city and 
Chicago for the sole use of the New York Produce Ex- 
| change and the Chicago Board of Trade. The committte 
reported that they found it so difficult to obtain the right 
of way that they abandoned the attempt of estimating its 
cost. The committee recommend the use of a line already 
in existence, and which reaches within eight miles of 
Chicago. The proposed line is that of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company and New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo Railroad Company, owned by the 
National Telegraph Company. This line can be pur- 
chased for $1,000,000 in 6 per cent. bonds. The Commit 
' tee has the refusal. The committee recommend that a 


company, composed exclusively of members of the New 
York Produce Exchange and of the Chicago Board 
Trade be formed, and that the former take $600,000 o 
the stock and the latter the remaining $400,000. In order 
to prevent consolidation no member should:be allowed to 
take more than $500 in stock. A committee of five w: 
appointed to open books of subscription, and a copy of 
the report of the committee sent to the Chicago Board of — 
Trade with the request that it take action. The report 
has been received by the Board of Trade. Asan illustra-_ 
tion of the necessity of an exclusive wire, the committe a 
stated that there are five New York firms, connected with — 
Chicago firms, whose aggregate business over the wi J 
is more than $100,000 yearly. The report states that th 
proposed line extends from Weehawken, N. J., to Grand — 
Crossing, eight miles from Chicago. The line passes — 
through eight cities, each containing more than 30,000 — 
inhabitants, which, with the terminal cities of New York » 
and Chicago, gives a large field for business. The com- 
mittee believe that with a low rate of 10 or 15 cents a 
message telegraphic business would be greatly increased 
and the line consequently encouraged. and that the busi 
ness of the two exchanges would also be greatly increased 


From Sir J. B. Lawes’ annual estimate of the British — 
wheat crop for the current year we learn the yield will 
average at least twenty-eight bushels per acre. The area 
under wheat in ths United Kingdom is 2,707,949 acres. 
To feed its population about 203,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will be required, of which the home crop, less the | 
amount required for seeding at the rate of 244 bushels *” 
per acre, will supply 76,000,000 bushels, and of foreign 
wheat 127,000,000 bushels will be required. i. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of allkinds _ 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- — 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. a 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver — 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. — 


For Sale Cheap—Trimmer Scourer and an 
Oat Separator. Address A. M., care AMERICAN ELE- 


VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ae 


Sor Sale. aa — 


“ 


FOR SALE. _ 

A very desirable grain and stock business in Sac — 
County, lowa. Satisfactory business for past years shown 
and ample reasons for selling. Address rig 
Iowa ELEVATOR, — mR 


Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicsgo a ; 


Grain Commission Cards, | 


M. J. FORBES. es GEO. SPENCER 


GEO. SPENCER & C0., 


GRAINoCOMMISSION 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. ‘ : t 
ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. — 


F. Scuwartz. H. SCHWARTZ. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., on 
Gen’l Commission Merchants — 
1601 TO 1605 BROADWAY, ve “| 
GRAIN! St. Louis. FLOUR’ 
(= Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. : 

At 7 be 
| - a 
J. VAIN Wine 
Grain and Flour Ag 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, | 


SSTABLISEED 1666. 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNI 


on 2 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


TRIMBLE é& co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


z GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC.,, 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 
EF. A. BISEHO,YFP <« CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES, 


- No. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - - MINNEAPOLIS. 


Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty. 


E. B. OWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Western National Bank; 
Citizens’ National Bank. 


F.H. PEAVEY & CoO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


REFERENCES: { 


Room 13, Chamber of Commerce, Winneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 
Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care. 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B.L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather Nation- 
al Bank, Eiieago, Tll.; Col. E. A. Bowen, President First National 
Bank, Mendota, Dy ‘Chas. -C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ National 
Bank, Hudson, N. Y/; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First National Bank, 
Hudson, N. Mas Fred k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ National Bank, Cats- 
kil, N. ¥.; or 0. P. Collier, President First National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO.; 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at tal gerd News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


Established 1860, 
Jirs dvil da N yeas si Sler 


Flour, Grain, Gorn, Oats and Mill Feed, 


Corn Goods, Hominy, Grits, Pearl Meal, Corn Flour 
AND FEED MEAL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ANDERSON, BISHOP & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Crain, Mill Feed and Hay. 
120 North Street, - Baltimore, Md. 


N. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, ITo, 1 Haxchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First Yational Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria 
National Bank, “allender, ‘Ay res & Co.’s Bank. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK, 
eels. cL A eG be So CH 


Commission Merchants 


Grain, Flour and Millstufts. 
Choice DZilling Wheat a Specialty 


Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 
- flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


| 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


PRENOE BROS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | a 
Grain Commission Merchants, © 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


a 
Ee | 
< 
oa 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT. 


VOICT, MAHOOD & CoO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce genervlly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Bez ans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers we ekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


T. B. SIMS c& CO., 
General Produce and Commission Merchants 


No. 3S Union Street, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Flour, Meal, Corn, Oats, Hay and Provisions. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in tho 
United States of 


her ay Ba itil MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting 


WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface. 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
——= made in the world for the 

== = princi pelerators at Chi- 


Scam and Wate Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 
_ RUBRER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
} “eanized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; (S&S 

_ Cotton “CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of @& 
; aS oom) 
m0 s. 
Ereavreri Use. ‘ 


ire Engines, Force §& 
Factories, Steamers, and 


PATENT 


tic Rubber Back Square Packing. 


REST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
nd Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = ‘etn 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Tron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Belting ant Packing Co., 


y & 15 PARK ROW, 
S NEW YORK. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurere 


less power than 


RUBBER 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 
A = 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


MONITOR CORN SHELLER ! 


AMMILLER Se. ' 


Superior to all other shellers in simplicity, dur. 
ability, and effectiveness in working. 


city. Cleans the corn from the chaff, shells with- 
out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. Gan be adjusted to different 
size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
Two styles made, geared, and not geared. 
for circulars and particulars. 


SELLEW & POPPLE, - 


Manufacturers of Standard and Automatic Cut- 
. Off Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. 


J. T. MOULTON. 


Manufactures three of 
the best elevator buckets 
on the market. The ‘‘Ev- 
erlasting”’ is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- 
perior carrying and emp- 
ive aa Hose with pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market. The ‘Boss” 
has an oval front and 
square bottom. Light. 
strong,and durable; lip 
can be attached if de- 
sired, The “Keystone” is 
asnear perfect as asquare 
cup can be. The corners 
are rounded, with dou- 
ble bottom, and_ sub- 
stantially made. Prices 
as low as ordinary bnck- 
ets. Best of testimoni- 
als. Sold to mill fur- 
nishers generally. Order 
from your furmishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Elevator Bolts 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


ARCHITECTS, 


GEO. M. MOULTON. 


J. T. MOULTON & SON, 


AND 


CONTRACTORS: BUILDERS 


OF pau ELEVATORS, 
OFFICE NO. 32 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 


CEIICAGO, 


ie Gre BAH EE NS ao a 


PAYNE’S | 0-Horse Spark-Arresting 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot Jengths. 


PAT. AUG. 20, 1872, 
CAPACITY, 


800 to 1,000 bu. 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500 to 600 revo 
lutions per minute. 


2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


Runs with 
any other sheller of equal capa- 


Write 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


Superior to all Othon for SERVIUE and ROONOWY, 

Twice as Strong as Leather. 
Any Tength. 

Send for Reduced: List and Disconrts, 


NORDYKE & MARMON C0., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Steam Ensines. 
RINTING of Every Description. 


Catalogues a Sp 
First-Class Work 
Everything New. 
Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


R. Buckingham & Co., 
150 Dearborn St., 
Room 42, 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
© saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wii? cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse- power on 4% 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 


Over 


Stationary or Portable Engine, 
Tr. M. NAGI E 5 Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 
ERIE, PA., ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 
Manufacturer of art 8 npeed Ww og — 
ey, send for our ATED 
Portable, I CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
Stationary tion and Prices. 
and B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Agricultural Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


TER TNT EREBISE | 


eerie 
xuaranteed. 


EFEED 


+ Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Chicago, Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free 
. Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, Bate 
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KE. E. HANKS. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & 00.. 


Fremont, Neb. 


M. F. SEELEY J, 


S. SEELEY. 


ttt 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of 


IM AICO ET TEIN Bboy 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


——T HE} 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP CO,, 


Until Noy. 15 next, will make the following special rate for Right to use the 


EZXINMAN DUMEKY, 
Viz. :—$20 for first, $15 for second, $10 for third, and $5 for each additional Dump. This rate is made 
at the earnest request of our patrons through the Northwest. For price of fixtures, and further infor 
motion, address 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP COMPANY, 


Two or three efficient Agents wanted for the Northwest. Tauincoln, Ill. 


S$. E. WORRELL’S COMBINED DRIER AND COOLER | 


SS 


FOR DAMP AN 


Read the following strong letters of recom mendation: 
Original. 


SEX 


SS 


GRAIN, ETC. 


[The italics are just as they appear in the 


BALTIMORE, Mp., February 16, 1883. 
S. E. Wornett, Esq., Hannibal, Mo.: 

DEAR Sin:—We are pleased to state that the No. 2 Drier we recently constructed and erected 
from your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our elevator firms, is doing admirable ser- 
vice. Itis drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour—some of it in a very bad con- 
dition. Wehave had ample means of comparison, as at the same mills and.elevator they have one of 
the best Steam Driers, and an Oyen Shelf Drier or Kiln. They find thatyours does more work and better 
work than either. Though previously suspicious of the new-comer, they pronounce it the best. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect Machine for the purpose, of which we have 
any knowledge. = Very respectfully, : ZELL & DANEKER, 

; * Baltimore Engineering Agency. 
x . OFFICE OF HANNIBAL MILLING Co., 
To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: HANnrBAL, Mo., June 5, 1883. ‘ 

The bearer, Mr. Worrell, is the inventor of a Grain Drier, one of which is situated on lot adjoining 
our proprrty, and we have had large opportuuities of witnessing its work. It thoroughly cleans an 
dries the grain, and we have had some wheat dried for ourselves, which was quite satisfactory to us. 
We saw Mr. Worrell dry a lot of damp, musty hominy, and when done it was dry, hard, and the smell 
of must had disappeared. We consider the machine a valuable one. a 

Respectrully, HANNIBAL MILLING CO. 

_ This machine is a practical Drier , in successful operation, and can be constructed in any good ma- 
chine shop at a good profit. The undersigned wonld like to correspond with some responsible manu- 
facturer who will take an interest in the U.S. and Canadian Patent, and make and push the sale of 
the machines, about which I am having numerous inquiries. Will give it my time if required. As 
this is the season for the sale of Driers, parties should write at once. Machines for sale at a reduc- 
tion on former price by S. E WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


Books on Steam Power! 


We willsend any of the following named Books, 
postage free, on receipt of annexed prices: 
Roper.—_A Catechism of High Pres- 


ELEVATOR COMPANTES, 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, | 


Attention is Calted to the Superior Qualities of 


ENGINES, BOILERS 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Manufactured by the 


PAIGE MFC. COMPANY, 
173 & 174 Lake St., Painesville, Ohio. 


We Refer to the GRAIN TRADE of the NORTHWEST. 


OHIO VALLEY 


Boiler Cleaning Companys Compound 


Specially adapted for Waters containing Mineral Precipitants. 


Sold in Barrel and Half-Barrel Packages, ON APPROBATION, at $1.00 
per gallon, F.0. B. Guaranteed to act in all cases, and to be free from any ingredients injurious 
toiron, Treatise on Boilers and Steam matters, with references and circulars, free on application. 
Recipe with Shop Rights, with second order. Address 


BEN EF. HARRIS, Sec’y, 
No. 72 West 3d St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WHAT WE CLAIM FOR OUR DRIER. 


That it is the Drier for large dealers and elevators. ‘ 

That its capacity is from 1,000 to 50,000 bushels, according to the size built. 

That it is the cheapest in the market for its capacity and durability. . 

That it can he used without heat, but would advise a temperature of 100 degrees Fahr.; more is 
liable to injure the grain. +h DNS i tae 

That one man can operate it. Si 

That the machine, as drawnin patent, of four feeds on a series, and 20 series high, requiring a 
space ina building of 6x8 feet, 30 feet high, with the use of two Root’s Blowers, one No: 5 for hot 
air and one No. 1 for cold air, with the hot air 100 degrees, will absorb and carry off 1,000 pounds of 
water per hour. , 

That the operator has perfect control of feed, heat and blast, and can dry the grain to any degree: 
desired, and need not take out more water than is necessary to make it grade. i f 

That the feeds are force feeds, and will supply an even and regular stream of grain, from one- 
eight to one inch thick, the length of feed. 

We also claim that by the use of cold air in finishing grain it can be placed in bulk without injury 
as it comes from the Drier. r 2 - 

We do not propose to sell the right to use the Drier, but desire to negotiate with one party or firm, 
in each grain depot where it will pay to use a Drier of large capacity, to form a company-to operate in 
this class of grain, and we will put the right to use our Drier in same for an agreed share of the 
profits: or we will let it be built on a royalty, but in no case will there be two companies formed in 
the same place. Any one desiring to see the principle and working of the Drier can get a copy of the 
patent by sending twenty-five cents to the Patent Office, naming the date of issue (July 24, 1883), ‘and 
number of patent (282,013), or to J. C. Slaughter, Chestertown, Md. : . 

When small driers are needed, one blower can be used for cold and hot air by using the blower as an 
exhaust. We are prepared to furnish castings, etc., for riers at short notice. 


aaaress J, ©, SLAUGHTER, Chestertown, Mad., 
(6) 


R 


HARRY B. SLAUGHTER, 505 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


HOWE’S Challenge ee BOOKWALTER ENGINE! 


Mail Envelope: 
Effective, Simple. Durable and Cheap. 


oj pusg 


"ansojbWeO pojeajsnyyy 4 


Cheap, Simple, And is re epee ep e for 
‘ 0 e operation of small mill 
Neat and erfectly secure and Railroad Hlevators, 
Secure. from ‘arm Mills, sawing woo 
ure M | i ase and the running of light © 
Easily Opened, il i | | | 4 i ae machinery generally. 

Filled and i i ae OVER 2500 IN USE. 
cies, UR cen eee 
slose al ransit. any one of ordin. in C 

y i il il uh i gence. Every Engine com- 


plete ready to run as soon 
as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in 


secured to the 


Automatic Engines, 30 to 300 Horse Power. 
Throttling Engines, 4 to 100 Horse Power. 


Over 450 Engines and 10,000 Horse 
Power now in Use. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND 
REFERENCE LIST, and 


ASK OUR PRICES. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Address, if more j 94 Liberty St., New York. 

conyenient, our-~ 14 South Canal St., Chicago. 

Branch: Offices: 401 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 


sure, or Non-Condensing Steam En- 
gimes: Including the Modeling, Construction 
and Management of Steam Engines and Boilers, 
with valuable illustrations. By Sy Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, rev sed 
and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, gilt edge - - - $2.00 
Roper._Handbook of Modern Steam 
Fire-Engines: With illustrations, by Ste- 
phen Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt edge, 
Roper—Use and Abuse of the Steam 


Boiler. By Stephen Roper, Engineer. Fifth 
edition, with ‘illustrations. 18mo., tucks, gilt 
édpe ll Ase, 5 eres ee aw 


Roper.-Engineer’s Handy hook.. .. $3.50 

Roper.—Questions and Answers for 
Engineers.................. SE oe $3.00 
MITCHELL BROS CO.. 

184 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Dl. 


Address 


The loop or fastening -4, being 2 = ; od E 
envelope, Canaeened lost, bent or broken, andis . ___ price. Will give the 
always ready for use. . : a fnll power claimed. i ¥ 

Note that Flour Samples are unconditionally r 
admitted to the mail. Read Official Ruling: ai Power, bet a H. Power, ssa 


PostorricE Drepr.. WAsHINGTON, D. C., | 
February 13, 1882. ‘ 
Order No. 80.— Order No. 57, of June 2, 1881, 
page 10, July, 1881, Official Postal Guide, and rul- 
ing 383, page 726, January, 1882, Official Postal 
Guide, and so much of section 223, page 76, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, 1879, as requires flour to be 
inclosed in sealed envelope before being put into 
metal boxes for trafsmission in the mails, are 
hereby revoked, and flour is declared not to be in- | 
cluded among the articles which, if not prope ; 
secured, might damage the other contents of the: 
mails. T. O. Howe, Postmaster General. 
The above ruling is found on page 10, in U. S. 

Official Postoffice Guide, of March, 1882. Under 
the above ruling Howe's Sample Envelope will be) 
found the cheapest and most complete Sam-, 
ple Package on the market. Five sizes made—1, | 
2,4,6and8oz. Send for Sample and Price List. 
Address Howe Pattern & Mfg. Co. i 

y - +»... 445 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. | 
(Please mention this paper.) : 


Fino new illustrated catalogue ‘sent on applica- 


tion. JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


EF. WwWiLsown’s 


BONE MILLS. 


The only mills that will grind 
RAW BONES green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines. : 


WILSON BROS,, Easto’, Pa. 


PATENT 
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DRYING 
GRAIN 


BY HOT AIR! 


CUTLER’S 
PATENT 
DRYINC 
’ SHELVES, 


Constructed with wire cloth 
or perforated metal, are su- 
perior to all other appli- 
ances for drying by hot air. 
The grain moyes over them 
by gravity. The grain lays 
loosely on inclined shelves, 
the hot air going through 
the grain where it is only a 
few inches deep. In all re- 
spects it is superior to the 
wire cloth partition, where 
grain is pressed hard _to- 
gether in a high perpendic- 
ular column with wire cloth 
on both sides. We furnish 
Models for these Shelves, 
with the right to use, for 
$75. Any carpenter, with 
ordinary lumber and a small 
quantity of perforated iron, 
can erect a Dryer from this 
Model. 


CUTLER’S 
STEAM 
DRYER, 


Using super-heated steam 
at 500 Farenheit, thereby 
nearly doubling its capac- 
ity, is the cheapest Grain 


every state in the Union. 
("Send for Circulars. 


7 /Gutler & Co. 


NORTH WILBRAHAM, 
MASS, 


AZZ 


STEAM GRAIN DRYER. 


A description of operation of W. H. Applegate’s new invention for handling and drying new 
and damaged grain. PATENT ALLOWED AUG. 15, 1883. 

This grain dryer can be adapted to a very large business or a small one; it can be 
built to dry thoroughly from 50 to 2,000 bushels per hour of new corn, wheat, oats, 
barley or rye, and one-third more of partly dried grain, and put them in as good con- 
dition as if they had gone through the sweating process naturally, leaving the color 
perfectly natural. New corn can be dried in one-half hour and left in as perfect con- 

_ dition as if it had lain in good cribs for six months. The grain passes down through 
the dryer and through between two wire cloth screens in a thin sheet, of its own 
weight, very slowly, and is discharged by a discharge-valve, under the control of the 
man operating it, and it can be set to hold the grain 10, 20 or 30 minutes, or till it is 
thoroughly dried. New, undried grain is received into the top of dryer as fast as the 
dried grain is taken out of the bottom, keeping the dryer constantly full at all times. 
The dryer is cased in a brick wall and heated to 850 deg. by steam pipes, which do 
not come in contact with the grain. The dampness is taken off at top. This dryer is 
very simple and easily built, each bushel of grain is spread out in 30 square feet, 5 
of an inch thick, and it will be warranted to do all that is here recommended to do or 

_ no pay, and will cost in proportion to its size, as it is impossible to do something with 
nothing, but this dryer will cost one-third less than any other dryer ever built, of same 

—searpacity. 

lam making arrangements to have these Dryers manufactured in Chicago, and 

will have four or five good sized Dryers in actual operation on this present crop of 
new corn in some of the large grain points. They haye been tested by wetting old 
corn and then drying it out again, and worked very satisfactory. The wire cloth of 
2 proper size and width is not kept in stock and will have to be manufactured to order, 
consequently can not have but few in use this fall. For further information, address 
W. H. APPLEGATE, Patentee, Atlantic, Lowa. 


THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


Shovel Edge, 


Runs Easy; 


SEAMLESS STRONG AND 
a OU CORNERS. DURABLE, 


Curved Heel. Empties Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & cO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


THE ACME DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


Made by DICKEY & PEASE, 


' MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated ‘A. P. Dickey” Warehouse and Farm Fanning Mills, 


RACINE, 
i WIS. 


This is the only ma- 
chine in existence that 
fairly deserves the name 
of*‘Dustless Separator.” 
Itis the only one that 
takes the dust and light 
chaff out of grain as it 
passes into the ‘‘Sepa- 
rator,”’ thus separating 
the oat from wheat or 
barley — screening the 
grain, and grading it, if 
desired—all at one Op- 
eration. The dust is 
conveyed out of doors 
into a bin by means of a 
out attached to the 
suction fan box. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 600 
bushels per hour, : ac- 
cording to the class of 
the grain. We guaran- 
tee every machine to 
give satisfaction. Cir- 
culars giving full par- 
ticulars and prices, fur- 
nished on application to 


| a WL 


DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, - - = 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump incommon use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and 
also put in New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE. 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,C05. Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- 
provement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 

One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 

Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past in 
fringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Il, 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kerr Murray Mie. Co., 


EO tal V7 ay 1 eS Ein ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Ete. 
-—=IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY.—— 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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win" 


rm 
HANP] 


Corn Sheller = Corn Cleaner 


McGRATH & CO.’S ae 
Galifornia Seourer and Senarator 


WORKS. COMBINED 
Manufacturers of EF OR EL IRV Ave OR Ss. 
McGrath’s Hornet 


: Fox Lake, WIs., Jan. 12, 1882. 
M. Dear & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 
Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. tis first-class. Jt does its work well. Itis 


AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s “Champion 


= = of the World,’ 


the dest machine to Scour and Clean Barley 


ti I TTT 


McGrath's Pat. Grain < 
Dump. Also Shafting, | We have ever. seen. Our engine is 10-horse power 


Pulleys, Hangers and | and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 


Races 


Warehouse Machinery | Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 


ae are Warehouse purposes ahead of ali other machines. 
eee Maa e: ERS & BICKELLAUPT. 
OFFICE AND WORKS, 


($"Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
136 & 138 S. Third St., 


List. IT WILL PAY YOU! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. NM 


JOHNSON & FIELD’S 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


Our aim has been to construct a machine that 


would do superior work, clean fast, run easy, and 
to remove all dust and foul stuff without wasting’ 
any grain or seed; also in making it strong and 
durable in every respect. - 

The accompanying cut shows our Dustless Sep- 


arator. For these machines we make the follow- 
ing claims: 
First. They have two distinct 


Their Superiority in Soparatten 


combinations or sieves and screens to which blast is applied, which performs the 
same work in one operation that is usually done in running through twice. 

Srconp. Their Light Running: They can be run by horse power as 
well as by steam. One horse power can run them besides elevating the grain. 

Tuirp. Their Large Cleaning Capacity: In constructing these ma- 
chines the capacity has been greatly increased, so that they will clean much faster 
than any single machine of equal size. 

Fourtu. The Effectiveness of Removing Dust and Chaff: By 
combining the Dustless Fan with these machines all dust and chaff can be taken 
out and carried through spouts to outside of building or into a dust-box, thereby ob- 
viating the great objection and nuisance of having the house filled with ‘dust, and 
the discomfort and injurious effect on men working therein, 

Frere. Their Great Strength and Durability: In making these 
machines it has been one of the chief objects to make them as strong and durable 
as can be done by skilled labor and the best of materials, the frame work being very 
heavy, made out of thoroughly seasoned white ash. The irons are extra heavy, and 
all fastened on with bolts, with shafts of one and one-half inch in diameter, Bab- 
- bitted Boxes, large, solid Eccentrics, with heavy Connecting Rods; and Brass Oil 
Cups on all Bearings. Also the Hopper, Feed and Grain Boards are covered with 
Heavy Sheet Iron, preventing the grain from wearing through same. 


Although these machines have been only a 
short time in the market, they have met with uni- 
versal approval, and the increased demands speak 
well for their merits. For Circulars, Prices, etc., 


address 
JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & 00,|T0 THE GRAIN DEALERS 


Established 1863. 


ral Machinery 


SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
AS SeSClArar ye 
pas Be RS aL 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our I1- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


text 
—— OFFICE AND Works, — 


303 to 311 So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St." {| CHICAGO. 


HERSEY’S PATENT STEAM GRAIN DRYER, 


The Most Successful Dryer in Use. 


y Over 200 in Operation: This Dryer 
has been in Operation 12 Years: 


Will Dry Grains of every description, and in every 
condition, whether slightly damp or very wel, cheap- 
er and in larger quantities than any other System. 
Does not injure the grain, and can be used as a 
Cooler and Duster, also as a Heater for Flour Mills. 
Js the only Dryer in the country upon Sugar, is ex- 
= tensively used for Drying Salt, Grape Sugar, Sugar 
é ~ a Feed, Corn Refuse, Fertilizer, etc. Takes but very 
little power and steam, no labor, simple, no repairs, no wood work, and permitted by insurance com- 
panies to be operated without additional insurance: Can be arranged for using direct, exhaust or super 
heated steam. We make them from four feet to six feet diameter; eighteen feet to thirty-five feet long 


Prices and Circulars upon Application: 
HERSEY BROTHERS, ° = a = - SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


OF THE UNITED STATES: 


I am informed that one JAMES M. HARPER, of Peoria, Illinois, formerly of El Paso, II1., is rep- 
resenting that he has the control of all the Grain Dump patents issued, and is endeavoring to collect 
royalty of all men using what is known as the rail dump, which consists of a pivoted track for dumping 
grain. e 7 ri : 
“This i ify that I have the first pivot track or rail dump patent issued by the United States, 
and teak a wakis eee ending in the United States Court at Indianapolis, entitled “ Swickard e¢ al. vs. 
McGrath e¢ ai.,” and also a suit is pending in the United States Court at Chicago, Ill., entitled “Swick- 
ard ef al. vs. Risser et. al.,"° which suits will fully settle the question as to who has the true patent to 

i track il dumps. f : : 

Pe pe: ipl pivot track or rail dump patent, His Swickard patent describes itself to be 
a platform dump. The cut he publishes in the 4l+vafor and Grain Trade, does not represent his 
dump, but represents ours. Why does he not publish a picture of his own dump! He boasts of his 
suit against me. ‘He laughs best who laughs last.” Let him wait until the court decides. The court 
has not granted even a temporary injunction against me. He seems to think because his patent is the 
oldest that that settles it. Unfortunately for him the courts do not so hold. _ ; 

If I win my case, as my attorneys are conjident I will, then ali these royalties on the pivot track dump 
are due tome. | do not publish this as a boast or a threat, but only to say that the only safe way for 
grain men to do, is to await the trial of the above suits, which will be in a short time now, and thereby 
Pes toae: ghee grain men by saying that “suits will be vigorously prosecuted.” Why then has 
he permitted his suit at Chicago against the Rissers to drag, and abandon, without settlement, a field 
of several hundred dumps, and go to new fields with threats of prosecution. If he has faith in his 
claim, let him establish it in the Risser case, and that will obviate a campaign on the part of traveling 


men of boasts and threats. R. M. Mcc RATH, 
Proprietor of Patent 115,759, dated from June 6, 18717, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Crand Opera House, - - - Peoria, Ill. 
7 MS Nae. “MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 
PHILIP BUEHNER Oorn-Mills and Millstone 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
HAS REMOVED TO 


! FOR TABLE MEAL! 
, Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
Fourth and Wacouta Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN: 


YZ worth GAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 


Y”* prease Moakoneee Paper.) 


aoe 


Chambersburg, Pa J 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
HE Bi @w, Asa 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 
This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they \ will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The L ength of pull of | 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 
Eleven double machines of above erro uciion have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
island Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 
Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe St., 
MR. WM. H. LOTZ. CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. | 
DEAR S1kR—We have been using your Patent Sbovel Mach‘nesin Rock Is'and Elevator A for several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 pcr cent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
T. pe, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
FLINT, ODELL & CO. 
For further information address | 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., ° or WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Have Furnished the Machinery For 

MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., AIR LINE eee Be iale strate ata Cc HICAGO, ILL 
VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR -; 3 asa Ee sé 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., C ELEVATOR............... ag “ 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. D ELEVATOR................ ote Mg eS 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., IOWA ELEVATOR 
MUNGER, WHEELER & Co., EE PO OPEV ATOR Sree, coh tcesaneccceesaatsces. <s Ss 
WABASH UP TRO AEE oe green ch tata aleisteie cts esas nelmnpiclerasin' als nae 
aN & WESTERN INDIANA R.Y CO. ELEVATOR 

. Y.,, LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R’YCO. ELEVATOR..... 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR 
MMOGER ELEVATOR... 2.2.0 ccc cess cece recs cccesssccescccceracescns Sos seme et, st 8 
UNION ELEVATOR......... Eonar Ee 
JOLIET ELEVATOR......... 
SODUS BAY ELEVAT 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


a" 


“ ‘ 


‘BUFFALO, N. = 
we ‘ 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., 


Manufacturers of the following Well Known Specialties: 


The EXCELSIOR MILL BUCKET—EXCELSIOR RIVET BUCKET—EXCELSIOR CORN BUCKET= 
CORRUGATED BELT BOLT—EXCELSIOR FLAT HEAD BOLT—SAFETY IRON ELEVA= 7 
; TOR BOOT—EXCELS/OR CAST IRCN BOOT. 


In Stock— ~40,( 000 Feet of 


INTT-FRICTION ROLLER 


DETACHABLE 


CHAIN BELTING 


——_ FoR—— | 


TRANSMITTING POWER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for Elevators, Conveyors, Carriers and 
Driving’Belts for Use in Mills, Elevators, Brew- 
eries, Malt Houses, etc., etc. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and Sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


eee WORKS 7 


==» INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. 


| Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines; 


POOLE & HUNT, 


eS AX Te FT TV On Eee Se VE Se 


——€>—-MANUFACTURERS OF —<3—— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINGC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 
B ‘ Boots and 
Heads,” ~ Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


RAR Han ier G/TE@ IN, 0 lel sh Yass 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 
seen at the 


Samples of our work may be 


info, Bley ators 3. ets eaeran ee ne ot bs aah alate cake fare wae Jersey Pek N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator...................-.... 

Wows Stoves is 5:5 tees foes. 2. a. Fs ee ee Brooklyn, Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...................... Baltimore, Ma ‘ 
New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Albany Elevator...........-..-........ 


Tt DEAN BROS’ 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Boiler Feeders, Fire Pumps, 

Vertical Pumps, Air Pumps 

& Condensers, Water Works 
Pumps. 

RITE FOR CATALOGUE & 
PRICES. 


(a 
BUTTON OMCOATC UW ALLO UEC ELT ITTF 


CLOSE REGULATION, 
AND BEST ATTAINABLE ECONOMY OF FUEL AND STEAM. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY AND SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Made in all Sizes, from 50 to 300 H. P. Correspondence Solicited. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS & RENTSCHLER CO. 


Builders of all Styles of Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, ete.. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. ‘A 


Branch Office, No. 811 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


foe CONVEYOR 


cAsniee. in ARG AS 


~ ‘Waaranted nl i Injure Flour 


Order from cuts shown as wanted. 


9, NOW THE INFRINGEMENT. 
a= H.W.CALDWELL, 


46 S. Canal St., Chicago 
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STILWELL’'S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTHER .COM BINED: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is afacsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 


= el A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
i 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


a DAYTON, es = OuIo, WW. SBS. A. 


THE SILVER CREEK 


IMPROVED 


CORN SHELLER 


—AND— 


CLEANER. oo nue | 
Capacity, 75 to 100 | (ech | 
[ 


corn per ae 
| 


{\ 


bo os 
is CHEAP = 


f 
ie Slee 


durable. 

READ: i 

*Tt is sim- = - | 
ple in con- a a 
struction, and a perfect success.’'—Hlwell & So 
Cherry Valley, N. ¥. “We think your sheller a 
complete success.”’—Davis & Co., Portage, Wis. 


: 
: | 


i as 


“The Sheller is a perfect machine.”—Hvretz & 
Bro., Monitor, Ind. ‘ 
Send for circular, terms, and price. Address 


ZENA IRISH, Silver Creek, Chaut. Co., N. ¥. 


THE BODINE ROOFING 


THE BODINE ROO 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


FOR ROOFING OR SHEATHING 


Mills, Elevators, Warehouses, Engine and Boiler 
Rooms, Cooper Shops, Barns, Offices or Dwellings. 


Is Light, Durable. practically Fire-proof, easily put on,and cheap 


Samples and Prices free. 
ING CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS &00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
(TAs. uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
; ; the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
, ._ PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM ENCINES 


= 


CRAIN ELEVATORS! 
PISMAILL LANDING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


ier, ee 
i 


éll___AE 


7 
) 


(OG aM | oa 


UNIT TEEN OOOO 


CAL eam 


TT. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Indianapolis, Indiawa, 


* Manufacturers of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, 


Iron and Wood Elevator 
Boots, Elevator Cups, 
Shellers, Portable Mills, 
Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumpsand 
Seales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Belting. 
Plans made to order, showing 
handiest and best arrangements 
; for handling 
GRAIN ECONOMICALLY ! 


Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Newest Invention for Drying! 


New Dryer for Drying Grain, etc., Rapidly, at Common Temperatures. 
NO STEAM HEAT. 


THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. No 
steam heat, but constant dry atmosphere at commontemperatures. Of especial value in treatment of 
all kinds of Grain, including Brewers’ Grains, Meal, Starch, Glucose, Refuse, etc. 


THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN. 


Will dry any article containing moisture, rapidly, economically and satisfactorily. Steam 
Heat is entirely dispensed with. This mechanical production of air dry aT COMMON TEMPER- 
ATURES, saves from twenty to seventy-five per cent. in time and expense over all other known processes, 
besides avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to be affected unfavorably by air at higher 
temperatures. 

Brewers’ Grains and refuse from the mash and glucose works can be made as dry as malt, 
and thus dried will keep any length of time, and may be transported any distance. It is the only 
Dryer that can dry wheat satisfactorily and preserve it, without injury either to the grain or its product, 
or that can dry corn in aperfectly natural way without injuring the germ. Damp wheat, corn or other 
grain treated by this method, which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made as dry as any rules 
of inspection require—as dry, even, as old grain. Very rapid on Starch. 


HUTCHISON'S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Cord Sheller, 


sate 75 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S — 
. Millstone Feeder — 


Proprietors of Elevators haying this Dryer can guarantee patrons against heated grain in their El- 


And Separator. 


evators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on passage. No Steam or Hot Air Dryer can 


compare with it, as these heat the moisture in the air as well as the air itself. The Jennings process 


removes all humidity from the atmosphere, and uses the air thus treated with results that are simply Send for Price Lists. 
astonishing. His apparatus is the most effective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for drying = aa 
any kind of material. The expense of drying in this way is much less than by the old method, = = Address 
making up in a short time the first cost of the apparatus, which is moderate. a = = 
_ This process and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in the = My 
United States, Canada and foreign countries. For paetion ined address the Patentee’s agents, + SSS AS pl John i C 1s0n t Oy 
10 


J.C. BATES & CO., 


92 state Street, - - Boston Massachusetts. 


ao 
Le 
BOS. Jackson, Mich. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS <= ORTON 


MANF’C CO. 
400 Locust Street, 


STERLING, ILL. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, Etc., 


SHEAVES AND WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power. 


= If interested, send for “Lilustrated Treatise 
| mo cuekcent ~ - 
For all Kinds of | cu\c Aso on Transmission of Power by 


. 20-inch Underrunner. Wire R ” 

: GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, ae 
“ Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aut Mice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. THE IM PROV Ff) CUM M FR A UTOM A T IC EN 5 N E, 
 Ete., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for | / 


F Kilns used in Dryin Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. 
j yi We build FIVE Glasses of Engines, 


We will renew your Sieyes for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. | 
Samples and Prices on Application. No Steam-Engine Establish ment 
in the U. 8S. is as well equipped as 


BRANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., ours for doing first-class work. 
- 100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. | 


for Catalogue No.10. Please men 
aa 
i 


THE CUMMER ENGINE C0., Cleveland, 0, 
Hill, Clarke & Co., o ton, sea 


TRON: MOSER & THOMPSON, 


ysuinetes, sn 
-} CORRUGATED, ROOFING | 
| DOUBLE CAP, SIDING! 


CRIMPED, E Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


28-S2 River St., Cleveland, O. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NO. 38. 


+ Tae WELLINGTON ya HOLDER 


HOLDS THE: peek AT as 


When the machine i 
shifted b 


No more w 
waste of belts and power when n use. 
r shifting belts Si mple. ‘ace: Cheap. 
vanted. ~~ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAF 


W. R. SANTLEY & CO., 
WELLINGTON, Lorain County = - OHIO. 


SHEET IRON ROOFING — WIV. WATSON. 


Can give the best on paar in every State and | 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO, GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 


"101, 108 and 105 West Front St te Ss 
‘CINCINNATI, pase nee | Cee as ae 


We also manufacture SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


All Kinds of Gorragated (rn, Eee Sues 
Sue “Takeo ea ated yaar 177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO. 


. TRON ROOFING AND SIDING. _ ss =amrserez proce, | 


—rimped and Corrugatea— ; z 
W. G. HYNDMAN & CO. Crow!’s Pat, Iron Roofing, 


52 & 54 E Second Bf: The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 


one prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 
i é : 1 iG. 
Cincinnati, Gye AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
—e-~ 


Marner " i Ht i! 7 $ 
Misa ae “ CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 
SAW M ILLS : ; CAMBRIDGE, OHI0. 


FACTORIES, | ra 
COTTON SHEDS, = 


DWELLINGS, Ete. —BUILT BY— 
Send for Circulars and Prices. VAT. A. ese Frovidexnce, RR. a 


Mention this Paper. Built under the Or atents until their expiration. Improvements since 
adde ae MOT ON N REGULATOR,” prevents engine running away: 
“Ss ACKING VALVE STE 


The Largest Manufacturers 
0 


fing ae “RECESSED feb SEA ” prevent the we me soigy~ ape og 
on seats, and pa eS blesome defect in other Cor Engines, 
“BAB Is Pl STON PACKING,” {two patents.) “ DRIP- COL- 


LECTING DEVICES,” (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
“superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consume no more fuel, Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can farnish this Sd gee 

The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I.. no outside parties be- 


ing licensed. 
WwmM. A. HARRIS, erst 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


IRON ORE PAINT 
And Cement. ; 


152 Merwin Street, 


. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Uy pe-Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’G CO., Moline, Ill, 


AO Nea ss pes pe Sal Neo a op Sta Si ee Sy 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


HUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


? Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner, 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


l The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
mm bal house Purposes. 


OS 


. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MANUFACTURED 


—AND— 


x 


oe = a SEL Re SOS 


reaanes UES a = : ( I C | (J 0). ST Re oe SSeS esas 
' . A NIA Ome 
Se . ARIN “ Ant 1 Y 


B. PERRY. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANF'G CO, ». 5:2 2222 & Sox, 


ios Gad ee Architects and General Contractors, 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 
CHICAGO, = = = = = = ILLINOITS 


MANURACTURNS OF “| Mill and Elevator Machinery Furvished at Lowest Rates 
The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, OFFICE, 321 HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


("Third Floor, Room 56 (Hennepin Block.) : 
“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. a eee a eee 

STEEL SCOOP, COKER PowERGRaIN|IEAGLE IRON WORK S. 
Series R. DUNBAR «& SON, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Eugines and Machinery 


FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


|We MAKE A SPEOIALTY of this class of work, and OUR FACILITIES ARE UN 
SURPASSED. Have furnished the Machinery for 


oO FIFTY ELEVATORS, SO 


And designed and furnished the Machinery for most of the Elevators in Buffalo, 
BACKBONE eas CONVEYOR a number of others elsewhere. 


Com ESEON DE WG SOmtel ios 
fs" REFERENCES: Any of the Elevators in Buffalo. 


IRON ROOFING. 


‘ heapest and Best Plan in Use. Preferable to Ppa 
l | PAN ff, gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. 
Patented March 3, 1883. iy Calamine Tron (best thing for Gutters), | and 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. Seer 
Write for New Catalogue. 


THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


CANTON, OHIO. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. a : a ss 


